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E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles, Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Full lar course in all departments, —— addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 19038, 9A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information ig 4 y to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 








Ngw YORK CITY, 83 East 55th Street. 


Bible Teachers Training School 


Incorporated by Regus of University of New York. 
Six departments. pyr ks eae Graded Courses. Special 
one year onpene, 

Dr. WiLBERT W. WHITE, President. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 
7ist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with fal 
abe es in the College and Conservatory of Music. 

. I. Besworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohic. 


RHODE IsLAND 


shh, F3 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY tages or every kina. 


186 Instructors, 1861 Students from 98 Universities, 
17 Fereign countries, and from 89 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fre rcoms ana tree 


free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart 


of Boston. ‘Neary SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY osc Snared: senoiar. 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of $50 each. Located 


close to the Ceurts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred students last year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY frvorea in tne entrance 


favored in the entrance 
examination. Excep- 


Sonal iical sea SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY frvi.tnasncc. sciective 


in attendance. Elective 





ILLINOI8, CH10AG0. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Ad 
Prof. H. M. SoorTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 





CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Berkeley, California. 
ant cones. Congregetional. Fall term opens 
J. K. MoLEAN, Pres. 





CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD Zitits fc sols Poser 
THEOLOGICAL 
gorse sae Ost: SEMINARY 
iene titent: Caneuieiaeal Seminary, 


Bept 30 *30. “address Pr Prof. Jacobus 
ANDOVER, 


begins its 06th year Sept. 16, 1903, 





For catalo _ map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
| i mee courses of study, lectureships, and special 
‘acilities, 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A thorough training for the ministry, unsurpassed 
university opportunities and environment. Term opens 
Sept. 24. For information, address 


Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4 Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 





NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Ave., New York City. 


The next term will begin Wed lay, September 234d, 
1903. The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for 
admission, in the President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.30 P. M. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS, vy the President of the 
Faculty, will be delivered <9 Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
Beptember 24th, at 4.30 P. 

CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 











MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school ‘tor boys over ten. Founded 
1793. te for all colleges, scientific and technical 
schools. #500 No extras. +s Feet book abdress 

H. H. O. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for cotlege graduates and teachers of expe- 

rience. Entrance examinations Sept. 8-9. 

For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 
MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
ae and general 


Women. Coll courses. 
Charies. We refer by ion to Rev. tak 
Bri Send for Reralente ie. 

BORGE F. Jewett, A. B. ( » Principal. 





seriety. asmue, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion Ah  punaiieitiinn schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Piitcoptica! and liter 
the degrees of GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A. M. and Ph. D. 
Fer College Graduates enly. ol, Sept. 17. 
Address 


Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


— tea WOMEN 
Bou ye begt  sope 1b it 1908. 08: “Fendowed ¢ college pre- 
yore ith’ ndvanosd gourees for high schoo! ¢ 
uates and others. Art and Music. — 9 ers. 
Native French and German. New brick tum, 
wi —— o_o) tennis, Deoket all, aid hockey; 
eR wg and electricity. Location healthful and 
—, thin ER ay of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wh: Seminary, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
usual intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 


Science. 
Household Economics are taught in theory and 
duties of omg a girl leaves here prepared for the 
uties o 


BHODE ISLAND, PROVIDEROS. mite) 


FRIENDS tayo . 
pond eo wed. ait pa eoile ils eurolledy +4 


fey Kom eh 
inte. tapes alogu 


AUGUSTINE ya “LL.B. 
Providence. te. L 


CONNECTIOUT 
CONNECTICUT, FARMINGTON. 


Miss Porter’s School at Farmington 


The fall term will open Thursday, Oct. 1, under the 
Mrs. Robert p will 











ohare of rt Porter Keep. Mrs. Kee 
7 forward the school in the same spirit: in which it 
has hitherto been mainta: 


ined. 
For circulars and all additional information address 
Mes. KEEP at Farmington, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





venanes. bond any college for women. 
Special c 4 Music, ages. Particu 
larly ve home and social life. or circulars 


attract! 
of full information addre 
A. AHO CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D. 








NEW YORK 
Ngw YorE, New YorE. 
THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. cctncs” tare recreation rounds. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City.. 


Ngw YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Ciris. 
N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar, Welles- 
37th year. 








Newburgh. 
ley, Smith. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. 








OHIO 





OHI10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘eptember 23, 1903. 


geen tall GeUROMILL. ge! pyoenent. 

A sive tian e oronen uw pes 

with? libraries, eo laboratori mae yan ysl, 
ege, 


Seventeen buildings. rtments: 
he Taeslogical Semin ery, | the ¢ Conservatory 














of Also courses in Draw: , and a 
four years’ Normai Course in P Phzsica for 
Women. rig ete’ ean 509 students this 
year. a? fu formation adarem the esate, 
EORGE M. JonEgs, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 
PENN AME 
MILITAR LLECE 








hs 
m42nd Year aegtea | Seplemhee 16th, 


J civil Engineering, Chemistry, Art 

yf Civil Engineering, Chemis S. 

Thorough Preparatory Centers. 

Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry 

“A Military School of the best tvpe in 
every respect.” —W AR DEP 

Catalogues af. 
Col. Cuas, E, Evatt, President. 





yee ial advantages in Music and Art under Bost 
mee rs. 

Beautiful, EY location. Gymnasium, ge 
ming Pool. rite for —— and learn 0 
unique plan Pa a girl’s education. 


Cc. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Abbot Academy “mes:" 


Graduate, elective and college 5 Sin, ania for 
girls. Fine situation and buildi Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, eld 1 ne xey, goif, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. 

‘Abbot hain. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Bocthameten, piace. An agg a for boys. 
62d year mber. m. Bio- 
logical, Phys' ~ we hemical Laborator Gymna- 
sium and athietic grounds. Suioges ive 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls. 7335""8cn Year. Prepares 1 4y si 


co) General course. in Music 
Plocation Gymnasium. 0: pan 
cursions. Permanent home 














f-door sports. Loe. wh 4 
home and care for mot 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLs. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A pohees Sor boys. High and oy Seeation, Labora- 


school life.” ideals. vi pane hle 
e : 
bind many execated -page ‘iidetrations? 
Dr. G. oR WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





TENNESSEE 
TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE. , 


Ward Seminary ‘Nashville, Team 


38th yr., Sept. 24. Literary Courses, Music, Art, E 
College prep + home infil i mild, equable climate. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEw HAMPSHIRE EX8TER. 
The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903. 
123d year will open on Wednesday, ey ot 16, 1903. 
es Nor with pamphlet of views, addre: 


P. AMEN, Princi 
ETER, New Hampshire. 


NEW HAMPSHIRS, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Boge and giris. Academic, clas- 
sical and special co $135-a-year plan for worthy 
students. 1s Year raise Sept. 


LISTON yonscer, Prin, 
Rev. F. E. Guan > D ., Pres. of Trustees. 











TILTON 
4 SEMINARY 


TILTON, 


offers to young men 
women a sym- 


and 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


metrical education pre- 
paratory to college, busi- 


ness or life. 


Unusual ad- 











| because of 





vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Special 
Courses. Ideal location, superior buildings, 
efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 
Send for catalogue. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 
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-THarT tired feeling is a burden you need not carry. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia will rid you of it and renew your 
courage. 


PAaciFiIc CoAsT EXCURSIONS.—Only $60.50 Buf- 
falo to Los Angeles or San Francisco and return, 
and $6 20 Buffalo to Seattle, Tacoma or Portland 
‘Ore., and return, via Nickel Plate Road. Tickets on 
sale July 31 to Aug. 14, good returning to Oct. 15. 
See local agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. Agt, 
258 Washington Street, Bos:on, Mass. 








NickgeL PLATE New StTaTion.—Nickel Pilate 
trains are now running into their elegant new sta- 
‘tion in the heart of Uhicago, convenient to theaters, 
principal hotels, etc., and located on elevated loop 
of all city and suburban electric lines. For rates 
-etc., see local agents or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL G. A. R. TRAIN VIA CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY.—Leaves Chicago 10,30 P. M., 
Aug. 11, for San Francisco, $50 for the round trip, 
‘Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Corre. 
spondingly low rates from other points. Three 
trains daily through to the coast without change. 
Daily and personally conducted tourist car excur- 
sions. Write for itinerary, illustrated folder and 
full particulars to W. B. Kniskern, Passenger 
Traffic Mgr., 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 

VACATION RESORTS AND How TO REACH THEM. 
—An ideal portion of New Hampshire. Puzzling 
indeed is the vacation question to the person who 
is about to select a resort to rusticate in. New 
England, of course, is the Mecca, but then New 
England covers a large area, and it is impossible 
to visit at one and the same time the forests and 
lakes of Maine, the beautiful seacoast, the delight- 
ful White Mountains of New Hampshire or the 
verdant hills of Vermont and beautiful valleys and 
meadows of Massachusetts. 
must be made and that right quickly, for the sum- 
mer does not last long and the tardy chooser is apt 
to see a little white frost before he settles on his 
resort. Now, before starting, prepare yourself and 
-do it properly. There is just one necessity, one 
guide, that is all, the Tourist 1903 Book, published 
by the Boston & Maine Passenger Department, 
Boston. This book contains a list of resorts in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
eastern New York arid Canada. It gives all the 
hotels at these resorts, railroad rates, hotel rates, 
accommodations, ete. This book will be sent free. 
If you have not any resort in mind, just consider 
that section of New Hampshire known as the 
“* Monadnock region,” a charming elysium where 
mountains and hills and verdant meadows send 
forth cooling breezes, which waft over the valley 
of the Monadnock like a perfumed breath. Forest 
covered hills and high mountain tops abound, such 
as Joe English, Monadnock, etc. Beautiful town- 
ships, famous for their past history as well as 
their present beauty, Aliford, Amherst, Ponemah 
Springs, Peterboro, Jaffrey, ete.; enterprising cit- 
des, but none the less desirable as summering sec- 
‘tions, such as Keene, etc., such is the “ Monadnock 
region.”. An idea of the surpassing elegance of 
this scenic portion of New Hampshire can be 
gleaned from the publication, The Monadnock 
Region. This book will be mailed, together with 
‘the Hotel Book, for two cents in stamps by the 
General Passenger ie a: ni Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston. 


SUMMER STORAGE.—No housekeeper ever had 
too much “ packaway ” space, and it is readliy ad- 
mitted that this space is much more desirable ia 
drawer form than in chests. Thes3 remarks are 
prompted by the announcement of the Paine Fur- 
miture Company today, which shows a very large 
seven-drawer chiffoniere, designed especially for 
storing garments and household woolens., It isan 
article that is needed in every family. 


ONLY A Mask —Many are not being benefited 
‘by the summer vacation as they should be. Now, 
notwithstanding much outdoor life, they are little if 
“any stronger than they were. The tan on their faces 
is darker and makes them look healthier, but it is 
only a mask. They are still nervous, easily tired, 
upset by trifies, and they do not eat nor sleep well. 
What they need is what tones the nerves, perfects 
digestion, creates appetite, and makes sleep re- 
freshing, and that is Hood’s Sarsparilla. Pupils and 
teachers generally will find the chief purpose of the 
vacation best subserved by this great medicine 
which, as we know, “builds up the whole system.” 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF CO) SSIONBRS FOR FORBI 
Frank 


Mission ouse, 
John 6G. | ty — Fe —_ 
t.’ Office in New ¥o 
ge -Second St. ; in pale Be 
CONGREGATIONAL lomre Msegzow aby Somers, 
wou Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. 
B. How land, Treasurer, to whom donations sa) 
sand all on be addressed. "ee 5 cosh B, Clark, 
2 Editorial Rev. 


ctate Secretary ; R A. Beard, D.D ' Gongreaiional 

House, Boston, igastern Representative.” 
THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA 
Avenue and 4 Twenty-second Street, X Ne ew York. chien s 
e States,e istic jucational, at 

South and in the West, among the Tndians and Chinese. 

Boston office, 615 House; Chicago office, 

pene may be sent to either of 

Treas Fourth 





BFE: 





158 La Salle t. 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, jurer, 
Ave. and Twenty-second 8t., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL OHURCH Duinpize Soorrry. 
Aids in building churches an Rev. Charles 
H. Rich 4 ae Ds H. Cobb, D. D. 

Charles | 108 


Secre 
coe to t Now Yore, 8 lil; Rev. @ A i gre- 
oa ngton . 
House, pies H. H. Wikoff, 
FM 0. A. Building, San Mie. 8 Gal., Field Secre- 
gg EE EDUCATION SOOIRTY ere f tnsteding 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarship 
for students for the minis Twenty-seven Congr 
tional Colleges and Academ es in seventeen states. 
ristian schools in Uta aa and nd New Mexico. Ea- 
Treasurer. Sines es 612, 618 nigregatio onal House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PuB- 


LISHING SOCIETY onal House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, >. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary ‘Treasurer. 
The M fon tment, which to ip chores of the 
school missi Ja 


aces ee ie d other nec tera- 
8 lesson he raries and o essary li 
ture t ae opaly, OF or at reduced 


e Busl- 
. Al ate butions from churches, 
Sunday hools ond individuais go ission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field 
a a F. J. a is New England Superiatendent for 
epartmen 
The Business Department. in charge of the Business 
Ms Ph Uomprevetnatgt nd Chetan Wee 
a ~ es ona. an 
fhe P iigrim tus Mesles 60 Lamson ls Helps and Sunday 
books for Sunday schools and home 
pers and sells the books for churches and Sunday 
of = oe publishers: * 


Its se y 
that of the ‘Misstona De moe to which, however, 
it makes annual app propriate: ions. Orders for ‘books and 
a for poe from bag FE. and * nate 
east should be sent to the Business B. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior rd va 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIBF FUND 
under the n a of the Trustees of the National 
ouncil). Aids and disabled ministers and mission- 

“—- and their families. Ls pee. H. A. Otigoen, 
Rae ., New York; Secretary, R ‘A. Rice, D. D., 

Tonal Rooms, Fourth, Ave, "aod 22d 8t., New 
Yor easurer, Rev. Samuel B, Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field ive. Hartford, Ct. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Correspon jecr ° 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregationa) House, Boston. 
A Congregational qoetesy devoted to the material, social, 
fhoral and 1 religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
a 8 eatee, pany by the churches of New England. 

quests sho be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Prisnd Bociety Contributions from churches and indl- 
viduals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE Comennass70n Al, Hos Mission aARY Souues 

is represented in usetts (and in 

—- by the MAseacuvsutrs Home age pe A > 
0. 


jonal House. Rev 
Solt, 8 Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


NGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
ed Massachusetts General a 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
ques solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
Sears any > Apply for aid to 
EB. Palmer, 600 Congregational H 
CONGREGATIONAL CuvnoH 0) Union of 


. soject is, the sta 
and vicini 6 es! 
fament aig pupport of Krangalical Congregational 

urches and Sun 
Cobl ‘4 Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 


Henry E. b, Pres. ; ’ 
Flint, Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF Missi0ns, xy t 704, 5 ha De per be 
tional House. Miss Sarah seontee Deg 
E. Harriet Stan 

Woman’s Homs MIss10NARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, tional House. Miss — D. White Treas- 


urer; M . L. Sherman, ‘Home 

THE WoMAN’s gaeuan's FRIEND SooIRTY 
ton (aaxtiiney to the Seaman’s Friend society), 
Room oo) Cocreane House. mem- 
——— at is bershi 


~e eq 
Ash St. 
Mise'G Grace 


Cambridg 
Mass. 
19 droenvilie ost. Bt. Roxbury, nee, 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge herk. Mise Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland ee ee Milton, Mass. 


Affiliated ted Societies 
goneelioal TRAOT SOOIRTY peta ond sae 
bome and abroad. Emp! 

Sabbath sc satan sol sail 
is, or paigrent Mormon work, Louie "Pag, aust 
Fe tren: oon, Mandger'64 Bi i la eae 
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Religious Notices 
ci petushel ender he hentng tim emneten 





AMERICAN SEAMAN'S FRIEND SOCIBTY, N: ‘all 
April, 1833. Object: to 
moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 


es; 
boarding houses in leading seaports at ssc, 
abroad; provides Nibraries fore outgoip; 
ye boat. the Sailor's Magazine, Seaman's Priend aD 
mtributions to fy ite work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main = ety of the society at New York. 
Vv. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. y sty Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 
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Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Waated. A woman as Librarian and to assist treas- 
urer in southern colored school. State education, ex- 


perience, age. health, church connection, and eo refer- 
ences. lanta,’ ’ Fairview House, Intervale, N. 

Fer Sale large size, second-h: , two-manual 
Vocalion, with fitteen stops and full co’ Ss, 
pots by Mason & R ceeeneaees, ass. Address 


. Everett Harwood, Bennington, V 


Wanted, capable woman for general housework in 
family of four adults. Very pleasant viliage home 12 
miles from Boston. Fair wages. A Christian, compan- 
ionable woman of good health desired. Address J. M. B. *” 
Box 4, Weston, Mass. 


Fine for Summer Home. One and one-half sto 
house, 10 rooms; barn, one and one-fourth acre land, 
plenty fruit, good water; ten minutes’ walk to church, 

schools, postoffi 'e, electric cars; seven miles from 
Monadnock Mountain. For further particulars, address 
Walter M. Morse, Mariboro, N. H. 


Seashore Home for Rent tet 22—Sept. 
10-room furnished house on the hii #reat Head, Wine 
throp Beach. Unsurpassed view of harbor and all ‘ocean 
steamers; view out to sea; four lighthouses in sight; 
large yard; giass-inclosed porch; open grate; hot water 
heating ; electric lights; fine boating and bathing. Pheo- 
tograpbs. Please furnish references. Address B., a 
803, Congregational House, 14 Beacon S8t., Boston 


For Sale in East Northfield, Mass. A desirable 
home; 18 rooms, large reception hall, two large pantries, 
bathroom, hot and cold water, good range, eight min- 
utes’ walk from seminary and auditorium, near hotel 
church and postoffice, high location, grand’ view, bro 
piazzas and lawns, shade trees. This poogeeey will be 
3old at a low price and offers an exceptio: opportunity 
for a family desiring a beautiful maar ray Be = to 

mina 


those having children to educate in the Mood 
» 1 Dap- 


ries. A fine —— for — Address L. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS or PRAISE 


et the trice & Sones 
25 cents per copy. 270 songs, new and familiar, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sele by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


The Blues Cure 


And Other Stories 
By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 














We have just brought out a new edition of 
these bright stories which have been in much 
demand when issued at a higher price. The 
following sketches are included: 

The Blues Cure 

The Hospital for Broken Resolutions 

My Possible Self 

Pull Out the Plug 

The Measuring Rod 

Bound in blue leatherette, white stamping. 
25 Cents net 


° Boston 
The Pilgrim Press New York 





An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
ete. These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find this exactly what they want for use 
in the family, perhaps while seated round the table 
together. 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only 30 cents net. 


sosron The Pilgrim Press cnicace 
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that her beauty depends 


purity of her soap. 
toilet accessories, but she 








The woman of taste, means and refinement always 


wants the best soap to be had. 


tint of the skin, and that this depends upon the 
She likes pretty and scented 


She has soaps, and soaps in fancy boxes, but she 
has a cake of Ivory Soap at her washbowl. 


IT FLOATS. 

















She well knows 


largely upon the healthy 


wants good soap for use. 























HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


WINETY- NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 









































$427,046.49 
545,52 84 
759% ys Of 
yee OC 
6,174,550, 
a Mortgages, ie iano a 
Real } PRMD cncncninchosiiuuhesssteewes 112,750.00 
— eneotiosssa and in hands of 985,872.94 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 
obencciseseobeneuusnceescheceuseestes 9,315.79 
$17,108,635.12 
LIABILITIES. 
Dass COMA. cccsicccccecsvevesonvecesss 
| my Premium Fund 
Unpaid Losses. 
U 
e for 
Net Surplus. 


HENRY J. FERRIS. rece 





Special Bargain No. 10 


Yale Lectures 
on Preaching 


By R. W. DALE, D.D. 


This valuable book by one of our 
foremost English divines is one every 
minister will find profitable for reading 
and study. Published at $1.50. 

We offer the remainder of the edition 
while they last at 


75 cts. each postpaid 


Watch for our next special bargain, 





THE PILGRIM PRESS 


New York 


Boston Chicago 
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Event and Comment 


hniothadthinionhiied Last Sunday at North- 

" field was considered the 
oe most notable first Sun- 
day in the history of the August confer- 
ences, of which the present is the twenty- 
first in an annual succession. The attend- 
ance was larger and the platform addresses 
stimulating. A decidedly foreign com- 
plexion was given to the opening days 
of the conference through the prominent 
participation of Mr. Campbell, Rev. Grif- 
fith Thomas, also of London, and Prof. 
James Orr of Scotland, but this circum- 
stance was a coincidence rather than a 
designed characteristic of this year’s 
assemblage. Later in the session, which 
continues until Aug. 17, a number of 
well-known and popular American speak- 
ers are to be heard. Indeed the pre-emi- 
nent desire of Mr. William R. Moody, 
who conducts the meetings, is to make 
the platform catholic and representative 
of all shades of thought, English and 
American. He dislikes to have North- 
field identified in the public mind with 
any distinct type of religious teaching. 
We hope that there will be a large re- 
sponse on the part of churches and their 
pastors to the rare spiritual opportuni- 
ties which Northfield at this season pro- 
vides. 


A marked increase in 
fa ar, evangelistic work by tent 
meetings in cities and in places of resort 
is noticeable in many parts of the coun- 
try. Philadelphia probably has more of 
this work than any other city. By re- 
quest of the Presbyterian Evangelistic 
Committee, statistics were gathered Sun- 
day, July 26, in all parts of the city by 
the chief of police and his assistants. It 
was found that 127 meetings were held 
with an aggregate attendance of about 
25,000 people. These meetings were con- 
ducted by 22 organizations representing 
almost as many denominations. Metho- 
dists were in charge of 24 services, Pres- 
byterians and the Salvation Army each 
had 22, Baptists 19, and the remainder 
were credited to various bodies. Sixteen 
tents accommodated 22 services and 101 
were held in the open air, It is believed 
that more good is accomplished by a large 
number of meetings than by a few at- 
tended by the same number of people. 
While no exact results can be tabulated 
from this giving the message of the gos- 
pel to those outside the usual bounds of 
church work, there is evidence that it is 
fruitful in conversions. 


setene’ Gatech While the subject 
0 sasci of teachers’ sala- 


ries is being freshly agitated, it may be 
well to enter another plea in behalf of 


ministers. Much ef what has been so 
appropriately said regarding the just 
claims of teachers to greater considera- 
tion, may be appropriately repeated with 
ministers in view. Indeed, some of the 
addresses at the recent teachers’ federa- 
tion meeting in Boston, might with very 
little editing serve as campaign docu- 
ments for the ministers. For example, 
William McAndrew, principal of the 
Girls Technical High School in New York, 
said: 

To any sane person who has noticed the 
increase of the cost of living in America 
in the past twenty-five years, who has seen 
the wages for all other service go from fifty 
per cent. to 200 per cent. higher, there cannot 
be a shadow of a doubt that the teachers of 
today, if they acknowledge any devotion 
whatever to this most essential of public 
duties, must band together now and work 
for such scales of wages as will enable them 
to render to the schools of America the very 
best service that can possibly be obtained. 
Substitute in the above quotation preach- 
ers for teachers and churches for schools, 
and see how it reads. Principal Mc- 
Andrew goes on to say: 

Pat in charge of your classrooms your 

brightest, freshest, manliest men, your hand- 
somest, ablest, most charming women; then 
encourage and enable them to stay so; to 
grew more able, more broad-minded, more 
handsome, more charming, more confident, 
more enthusiastic, more respected, more anx- 
ious to render, not ascetic, resigned and sor- 
rowing missionary labor, but joyful, grateful, 
red-blooded service, to the glory of this re- 
public. 
We commend the careful perusal of these 
extracts with the emendations suggested 
to church prudential committees and 
boards of trustees. 


auhseieanieeniin A number of lead. 

ve " ers of our colored 
FE OOH RET anENES churches meeting 
in Atlanta about a year ago expressed a 
desire for a national convention of Con- 
gregational workers among the colored 
people. A committee was appointed, of 
which Rev. H. H. Proctor is chairman, to 
correspond with the churches and if 
deemed advisable to plan for the conven- 
tion. Hearty responses were received 
from them and the majority expressed 
preference for Atlanta as the place of 
meeting. The committee met last June 
in New Orleans and prepared a compre- 
hensive, practical program. The object 
of the convention is set forth as: ‘To 
strengthen the feeling of fellowship 
among the churches, and between the 
churches and schools; to consider the 
subjects of self-support and church ex- 
tension; to discuss the fandamental 
principles of our Congregational polity 
and to cultivate denominational loyalty 


together with fraternal relations with all 
other households of faith; to seek fuller 
knowledge of our national benevolent 
and missionary societies with the view 
of closer relations with them, and to con- 
fer together upon any subject affecting 
our internal development or external re- 
lations.” Each colored church and school 
is invited to be represented by at least 
three delegates. Reduced rates on rail- 
roads have been secured. The moderator 
of the National Council, the secretaries 
of the benevolent societies, editors of our 
denominational newspapers, with many 
other Congregational leaders have been 
invited. Responses are favorable and 
the prospect is good for a large meeting. 
It is to be held Sept. 19-23, at the time of 
the return of teachers to their schools, and 
Atlanta is a convenient point on their 
way. In many cases the workers are iso- 
lated and sometimes discouraged. This 
meeting will bring them together, impart 
enthusiasm and give an opportunity to 
formulate a different policy. Rev. H. 
H. Proctor of Atlanta is chairman, Dr. 
George W. Henderson, New Orleans, sec- 
retary, and Rev. F. W. Sims, Memphis, 
treasurer. 


i csi os Fifty years ago it was 

— the policy of the Ameri- 
en at tat can Board not to educate 
but to evangelize, for its leaders did not 
regard education as essential to the Chris- 
tianization of heathen nations, except in 
so far as to enable them to understand 
the terms of the gospel. In the middle 
of the last century a deputation of the 
Board closed all the schools in India and 
Ceylon for native pupils of a higher 
grade on the ground that it was no part 
of missionary work to provide advanced 
training for natives. The same policy 
was pursued by the Board in other coun- 
tries, greatly to the distress of those who 
had most thoroughly studied missionary 
problems on the ground. We remember 
the emphasis with which the venerable 
Dr. Van Dyck said to us in Beirut that 
the deputation of the board which was 
sent to the East half a century ago in 
support of this policy put back the prog- 
ress of Christianity in the Levant at 
least twenty-five years. He knew that 
preaching by foreigners was not sufficient 
to change the religious ideas of a people ; 
that it was necessary to create an atmos- 
phere in which Christian truth could 
find expression, that pupils in Christian 
schools carried the light of truth into 
Oriental homes more effectively than 
American preachers could do and that 
trained native teachers and ministers 
were necessary to the permanent estab- 
lishment of Christianity. 
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The Board is now fully 
American Beard committed to the policy of 
B33 education as essential to 
evangelization. For a whole generation 
it has been increasing and strengthening 
its schools and colleges. From these in- 
stitutions of higher education have gone 
forth many Christian young men and 
women who have gained positions of in- 
fluence in professional, official and busi- 
ness life as well as in teaching and in the 
ministry. It is, however, a distinct step 
in advance which the Prudential Commit- 
tee has taken, as announced in the Au- 
gust Missionary Herald, in setting apart 
as a higher education department its 
twelve colleges and twelve theological 
schools in the various countries where it 
is carrying on Christian missions. These 
schools are hereafter to be provided as 
far as possible by funds specifically re- 
served for that purpose. In addition to 
the tuition fees and gifts of natives, the 
cost to the Board per year for maintain- 
ing these institutions is $49,000. This 
provides at present for the education of 
2,528 young men in schools administered 
and taught by forty-six American mis- 
sionaries and 144 native Christian pro- 
fessors and instructors. This is a very 
small experditure as compared with the 
work accomplished. It should be counted 
a privilege for our churches to raise this 
sum apart from their contributions to 
the general work of the Board. 


did eaiieasenecicd The vacancy made by 
retarysh'p © the death of the late 
alinel inden mere Secretary W. J. Woods 
of the Congregational 

Union of England and Wales seems likely 
to be filled by the choice of Principal 
J. A. Mitchell of Nottingham theolog- 
ical college. The General Committee has 
voted unanimously to nominate him to 
the autumn meeting at Bournemouth, 
Oct. 13. Principal Mitchell is said to be 
admirably fitted for the position, which 
is one of the most important in English 
Congregationalism. The secretary is 
charged with greater responsibilies and 
comes in closer relations with the 
churches than the secretary of our Na- 
tional Council does. But it would be 
much to the advantage of American Con- 
gregationalism if its national secretary, 
in addition to the collection of statistics 
for the Year-Book, the clerical service 
for the provisional committee and for the 
arrangement of the triennial meeting, 
should also represent our denomination 
in promoting its expansion, giving in- 
formation and distributing literature 
concerning its character and work, and 
counsel to churches in need of guidance. 


English Congregationalists 
have eight theological col- 
leges. There is even less 
excuse for so many schools for training 
ministers in so small a territory than for 
Congregationalists in New England to 
have four. The whole number of stu- 
dents could better be provided for at one 
institution, as at Mansfield College where 
they would have the advantages of Ox- 
ford University. No doctrinal peculiari- 
ties separate these schools, only the tra- 
ditions and associations that make gradu- 
ates, faculties and trustees reluctant to 
merge their institutions into others. A 


Union of Theo- 
logical Schools 
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movement is in progress, which has. met 
considerable opposition, to unite Cheshunt 
and Hackney Colleges, and to affiliate 
them with the teaching staff of New Col- 
lege. The trustees of Cheshunt have 
voted that it is expedient to take steps 
toward union, that a new name should be 
adopted, and that in order to carry out 
the plan it will be necessary to remove 
Cheshunt to London. The matter is next 
to be referred to a meeting of the sub- 
scribers in the autumn. Some combina- 
tion of theological schools seems to be in- 
evitable in England and in this country, 
in the interest both of economy and effi- 
ciency. The present requirements for 
training men for the ministry cannot be 
met by isolated institutions attended by a 
handful of students. 


Some time ago the Watch- 
man reported that in one 
of the Baptist Associa- 
tions of Massachusetts the deacons had 
organized and were holding meetings at 
stated times to consider the historic office 
and present work of the diaconate. We 
would like to report many such organiza- 
tions. Often we are asked by some one 
newly elected to this office what its duties 
really are. Sometimes we are advised 
that the position is held in such low 
esteem that it is difficult to find suitable 
men to take it. Occasionally a tried 
pastor seeks to express his opinion of 
deacons anonymously through the col- 
umns of The Congregationalist. Quite as 
often deacons send us their views of pas- 
tors. Onanother page a New Hampshire 
pastor willingly appends his name to an 
estimate of the diaconate which honors 
himself and those who serve with him. 
The work of the deacon is not clearly 
defined in our churches, nor is the office 
generally honored as it should be. In 
England it ranks higher and carries 
greater responsibilities than with us. 
The service of the Lord’s table is only 
one of the duties of the deacons. As 
advisers of the pastor, administrators of 
the spiritual affairs of the church and to 
some extent of its temporal affairs, and 
as ministers to the sick, the poor and the 
troubled, their opportunities are great 
and require not only natural aptitude but 
training and experience. There are some 
biographies of eminent deacons, but they 
are mostly out of print. There may be 
books of counsel and direction for them, 
but if so, they are not known tous. Let 
us cultivate more wisely the diaconate of 
Congregational churches, 


The Office and 
Work of Deacons 


The Jubilee of Congrega- 
reg oe te ef tionalism in Queensland was 

celebrated by a series of in- 
teresting and successful meetings which 
extended over nearly a fortnight, and 
were held in twe centers—Brisbane (the 
capital) and Ipswich. There were 175 
delegates, and every state of the common- 
wealth was represented as well as New 
Zealand. The burning question before 
the conference was interdenominational 
federation, with special reference to the 
proposals for union which have come from 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia. Upon this question 
there was marked difference of opinion ; 
but a kind of truce of God was agreed 
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upon, A noncommittal motion was 
passed, recommending that no final deci- 
sion should be come to by the several 
states until the Australasian Conference 
(which meets in 1905) should have an 
opportunity of considering the matter. 
Statistics read at the conference showed 
that, while in the thirty years ending 
with 1901 the professed adherents of the 
Church of England had risen from 39.1 
per cent. of the population to 40.5 per 
cent., the professed adherents of Congre- 
gationalism, had fallen from 2.4 percent. - 
to 1.8 per cent. These statements give 
no account of the latest figures for west- 
ern Australia, in which state of recent 
years the growth has been phenomenally 
large and out of all proportion to the 
growth of the population. 


A measure forbidding 
No Prize-Fighting fighting contests “ with 
for Canada 

or without gloves” was 
read in the Dominion Parliament last 
week, and should it become law, no doubt 
a distinction will be made between the five- 
ounce gloves used by pugilists, and the 
thick padded ones with which many gym- 
nasiums are supplied. Two important de- 
cisions were also given on the same day 
to the effect that present law will be 
maintained at two points where fighting 
has become notorious. One is at Maison- 
neuve, a suburb of Montreal, where the 
chief of the Provincial detective force 
has taken action to prevent further con- 
tests. The other is at Fort Erie, the 
resort of professional sports from Buffalo 
and other points, who have been unable 
to follow the ring in their own state. It 
will therefore be gratifying to law-abid- 
ing people on both sides of the line that 
the police magistrate has brought judg- 
ment against the manager of the Inter- 
national Athletic Club for promoting a 
fight a short time ago, and has stated his 
determination to see that the law is 
observed in the future. 


The Federal grand jury 
of the District of Co- 
lumbia has returned seven more indict- 
ments involving nine persons charged 
with conspiracy and bribery in connec- 
tion with administration of Federal pos- 
tal business. ‘In four of the indictments 
A. W. Machen, previously indicted by 
the grand jury on other evidence, is a 
party. Among others who must clear 
themselves are residents of Baltimore, 
Toledo and Washington, and the mayor 
of Lockhaven, Pa. Mr. Machen for many 
years was the head of the free delivery 
service of the Post Office Department, 
and as such made contracts for postal 
supplies with the others named in these 
indictments by which he shared in the 
“rake off,’ which was the difference 
between what the supplies cost plus a 
reasonable profit and the amount which 
the Government paid with Machen’s con- 
nivance. Five members of the municipal 
legislature of St. Louis, four of whom had 
been convicted of bribery and one of per- 
jury in connection with municipal fran- 
chise deals, were sentenced to imprison- 
ment last week, for terms varying from 
four to six years. The conviction of 
Lawrence Murphy, ex-treasurer of. the 
Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Union of New 


The World of Graft 
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York city, and his sentence to State’s 
Prison for five years and six months by 
Judge Newburger, comes as a fortunate 
finish to a trial which has opened the 
eyes of the country to the extent to which 
dishonest officials of labor unions in the 
metropolis have blackmailed employers 
of labor and the cravenness with which 
the latter have submitted to the plunder- 
ing. 


No one for a moment 
The Area of Cupidity  yposes that the evil 
is restricted to New York city, and Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome of New York, last 
week, in an informing interview on some 
of the legal aspects of the effort to deal 
with this evil of blackmail and “‘graft,’’ 
did not hesitate to say that ‘‘everybody 
who has thought at all about public life 
in this country has been appalled by the 
seddenness which is the general rule in 
federal, state and local officials.” We 
are not prepared to make as wholesale an 
indictment as this ; but we do feel, as we 
tried to make clear in our recent editorial 
(June 20) on Graft, that never was there 
more need of clean-cut ethical teaching 
by the pu'pit and the press than at the 
present time, nor greater need of cour- 
age, celerity and severity on the part of 
judges, juries and officials charged with 
the arrest, trial and condemnation of 
criminals, whether high or low, capital- 
ists or laborers, exponents of the craft 
of greed or of the brutality of greed. 


: iy Rails: The total collections 
a of the Federal treas- 
pre he aay ury for the year ending 

June 30, from inter- 
nal revenue amounted to $230,740,382, 
&@ decrease of $41,127,607. This was due 
not to any marked diminution in consump- 
tion, but to a lessening of the rates of 
taxation from those assessed during the 
Spanish War. Congress estimated that 
the altered rate of taxation would dimin- 
ish the revenue from this source at least 
$70,000,000, but the increased consump- 
tion of taxed articles has been so great as 
to lessen much the expected decrease. 
For instance, the consumption of spirits 
of all kinds increased 9,615,820 gallons 
during the past year, and the consumption 
of fermented liquors increased 2,171,898 
barrels over the previous year and 9,157,- 
427 barrels over the consumption of 1898. 
Tax receipts from tobacco during the past 
year amounted to $43,514,810, a decrease 
of $8,423,114°as compared with the previ- 
ous year; but the number of cigars 
smoked during the year reached the enor- 
mous total of 6,786,390,533, an increas&é 
over the previous year of 682,823,268 ; and 
the number of cigarettes smoked during 
1902-1903 was 8,031,893,732, an increase of 
888,931,788 over 1901-1902, 


The Government reports 
do not indicate how much 
of the spirits consumed were used in 
the arts and how much in beverages. 
If they did it would be easier to say 
whether use of alcohol as a drink were 
increasing or decreasing among us, rela- 
tively speaking. That the use, abso- 
lutely considered, is greater, it is impossi- 
ble to deny. Were the Government to 
lessen the present high rate of taxation 
on imported alcohol it unquestionably 
would aid many of our manufacturers 
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who use the fluid in the applied arts, and 
who cannot compete with German and 
English manufacturers under present 
tariff rates. Congressman Lovering*of 
Massachusetts, made this point clear in a 
striking address before the Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association last week, in 
which he took a firm stand in favor of a 
modification of the tariff in ordér to 
facilitate extension of the export trade 
of the country. The fiscal import of the 
revenue figures given aboveisclear. Our 
Government is sure of vast income from 
the appetites of the people. That there 
is anything like a corresponding incre- 
ment in ethical values from the consump- 
tion recorded in these statistics who will 
contend ? 


Relations of amity 
between the Irish 
people and the dominant partner in the 
United Kingdom have been strengthened 
by the tour of Edward VII. and his 
charming wife, Queen Alexandra, through 
Ireland. The king’s consummate tact 
and evident disposition to usher in a new 
order of things have not been lost on a 
people naturally courteous and warm- 
hearted. Nothing could have been more 
felicitous than the address to his Irish 
people which the king issued as he left 
for Londgn. From it the following quo- 
tation is made, for its intrinsic interest 
and for its disclosure of the king’s reli- 
ance on divine aid. He said: 

For a country so attractive and a people so 
gifted we cherish the warmest regard, and 
it is, therefore, with supreme satisfaction that 
I have so often during our stay heard the 
hope expressed that a brighter day is dawn- 
ing upon Ireland. I shall eagerly await the 
fulfillment of this hope. Its realization will, 
under Divine Providence, depend largely 
upon the steady development of self-reliance 
and co-operation, upon better and more prac- 
tical education, upon the growth of industrial 
and commercial enterprise, and upon that in- 
crease of mutual toleration and respect which 
the responsibility my Irish paople now enjoy 
in the public administration of their local 
affairs is well fitted to teach. 


Edward VII. and Ireland 


Jecseemacina A cloud as big as a man’s 

© Color “0e hand—or bigger— appears 
in Australia in the relations between 
Great Britain and the commonwealth of 
Australia. “ White Australia” is the 
cry of the democrat in Australia; and 
in pursuance of the White Australia pol- 
icy the commonwealth, urged by the 
Labor Party, seeks to have a clause in- 
serted in new mail contracts forbidding 
the employment of colored seamen on 
the mail steamers. As this would mean, 
at Australia’s dictation, forbidding Brit- 
ish subjects to employ British subjects, 
Mr. Chamberlain has intimated pretty 
plainly that Australia’s request cannot 
begranted. If the commonwealth wishes 
to enforce a white-man policy on the rest 
of the empire she will have to pay for 
the luxury out of her own pocket. Aus- 
tralians are not uninterested in American 
lynchings and burnings, and in the asser- 
tion that slavery (disguised) is not wholly 
absent from America. 


a i : The letters of the 
on tenth oe American Board’s 

representatives in 
China for the past year have been opti- 
mistic on the whole, more so than many 
of those sent forth to the world by press 
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representatives in Peking, Hongkong and 
Shanghai, We have in mind their pre- 

science when the Boxer uprising was 
coming to.a head and how they antici-~ 
pated it and warned diplomatists whose: 
eyes were blind and whose ears were 

stopped. Consequently we still hope for 

the triumph of the reform party, and that. 
China really has entered upon a new era, 

And this despite the very recent disquiet- 

ing dispatches from Peking as to the activ- 

ity of the conservatives in thwarting and 

punishing the reform leaders there and 

despite the critical situation in Shanghai, 

where seven editors identified with the re- 

form press of that section of China have 

been arrested charged with sedition, and 

are now endeavoring, aided by foreigners 

resident in Shanghai, to avoid the doom of 

death which awaits them if they are tried 

before Chinese tribunals. Strong efforts 

are being made to secure for them trial 

before the tribunals to which foreigners 

resident in Shanghai are tried, but the 

diplomatic representatives at Peking, in- 

cluding United States Ambassador Con- 

ger, thus far have resisted the impor- 

tunity of the friends of the editors and’ 

have declined to bring pressure to bear. 


On July 31 sixty-three out 
The New Pope O° sixty-four cardinals en- 
tered the guarded precincts of the part 
of the Vatican set apart for them, and 
with them went conclavists and other 
Officials, making a population of 200 souls 
to be fed and cared for. Spiritual prepa- 
ration for the task having been perfected, 
on Aug. 1 the formal, secret balloting 
began and on Aug. 4, on the seventh 
ballot Cardinal Joseph Sarto, Patriarch 
of Venice, was elected. He was born in 
Treviso, June 2, 1885, and hence is well 
on in years, and presumably will have but 
a relatively short pontificate, although 
with Leo XIII.’s career in mind this by 
no means follows. Most estimates of 
him which have been volunteered by 
those who have speculated on the suc- 
cession have described the new Pope, 
who has chosen the name of Pius X. as 
that by which he hereafter will be known, 
as an opportunist, a man of tact and 
prudence, fairly liberal in his views, cor- 
rect in his manner of living, and unusu- 
ally popular with Italians. His relations 
with the Italian Government have been 
more cordial than have those of most of 
the Italian cardinals, and his election 
presumably betokens the coming consum- 
mation of a thorough understanding be- 
tween the Vatican and the Quirinal. He 
has scholarship, preaching power and ad- 
ministrative skill. 





The business manager of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Publishing House recently sent 
a circular letter to 300 pastors of the largest 
churches of that denomination, soliciting lists 
of names of possible book customers in their 
congregations. By way of experiment he 
enclosed with 100 of these letters only a blank 
for the names; with another 100 a blank and 
addressed return envelope, unstamped ; with 
the third hundred, a blank and an addressed, 
stamped, return envelope. Twenty. five of the 
first 100 replied, thirty one of the second and 
forty-six of the third, 102 in all out of 300. It 
is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that re- 
quests not accompanied by postage for a reply 
were not more generally complied with, but it 
does seem strange that fifty-four out of 100 
pastors cared so little for their own publish- 
ing house as to refuse a reply which almost 
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any business man would consider obligatory 
ander the circumstances. 





No New Creed 


Many would be glad to see a statement 
which comprehensively represents the be- 
liefs of Congregational churches today. 
The Westminster Confession was so re- 
garded for more than twocenturies. The 
first National Council in 1865 declared its 
adherence to the faith of the primitive 
churches, and that this faith was substan- 
tially embodied in the Westminster Con- 
fession, though it would acknowledge no 
rule of faith but the Word of God. This 
declaration was made by way of introduc- 
tion to a new statement, known as the 
Burial Hill Creed. Because of general 
dissatisfaction with the former creeds the 
committee appointed by the National 
Council made another statement which 
is called the Creed of 1883. 

Now that twenty years more have 
passed in which theological thought has 
passed through greater changes than at 
any other equal period in our history, it 
is natural that some should ask if the 
time is not ripe for a new creed. The 
Helena (Mont.) Congregational church 
last spring, on issuing a new Manual, 
discussed the question whether the Creed 
of 1883 should be inserted in it as ‘the 
generally accepted statement of Congre. 
gational beliefs.” In order to gain fur- 
ther light on the subject certain inquiries 
were sent to the surviving members of 
the 1883 Creed committee and to a few 
other representative Congregationalists. 
By the courtesy of the pastor of that 
church, Rev. J. P. MacCarthy, the re- 
plies have been sent to us. 

On the one vital point the answers 
were unanimous that no new statement 
at present is desirable. The reasons 
given were various. The sufficient rea- 
son was that it would not be possible 
under present conditions to frame a 
statement of belief representing the 
churches, One of the signers of the last 
creed wrote, “I do not know of twenty 
men who would be likely to agree on any- 
thing more specific than the Apostles’ 
Creed, and some of them would not be 
quite sure of that.” Another said that a 
creed to be worth anything must be the 
result of an occasion calling for it. In 
1865 there was need of a testimony to the 
consensus of Christian truth believed by 
Congregationalists, and an occasion for 
making it. Hence the Burial Hill Dec- 
laration. No such occasion has come 
round again, though there is need of tes- 
timony on specific truths. Others think 
that any attempt to revise the statement 
that was a real testimony twenty years 
ago would rob it of its value as a histor- 
ical document. That which represented 
a living and growing church a generation 
ago does not adequately express its belief 
today. 

It is evident from an examination of 
the replies sent by these fourteen repre- 
sentative Congregationalists that no doc- 
ument presenting a system of doctrine 
in detail would receive all their signa- 
tures. These men live in the West, the 
Interior and in New England. They 
would be as likely to agree as any com- 
pany of theologians coming together from 
different parts of the country. 
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In view of these facts we repeat the 
counsel we gave when we referred a 
short time ago to this attempt of the 
Helena church to find the doctrinal pos- 
ition of our denomination, that churches 
preparing new manuals would do well to 
insert in them the historic creeds of 
Congregationalism, to attempt no more 
than a brief summary of beliefs as repre- 
senting what their members hold in com- 
mop, and to place the chief emphasis in 
receiving new members on a covenant to 
obey the will of God, to seek faithfully to 
understand it, to live as loyal disciples 
of Christ in fellowship with one another 
in united effort to make his kingdom 
supreme in all the world. 





American Rights in Turkey 
Imperiled 

More than eight months ago a delega- 
tion of twenty. four gentlemen represent- 
ing American interests in the Turkish 
empire had an extended interview with 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay. 
This delegation consisted of such men as 
Morris K Jesup, John W. Foster, Dar- 
win R. James and Samuel B. Capen. 
They were assured by the President that 
the same rights and privileges which have 
been granted by the sultan of Turkey to 
educational, charitable and religious in 
stitutions belonging to France, Russia, 
Italy and Germany, and which have since 
been granted to those of England, would 
be demanded for similar American insti- 
tutions. The President also declared that 
our Government could not afford to make 
the demand and be refused, since the 
privileges asked for were its just right, 
inherent in the ‘‘most favored nation” 
clause of our treaties with Turkey. 

Mr. Leishman, our minister at the 
Porte, was then in this country upon 
leave of absence. He soon returned to his 
post with clear instructions to secure an 
early interview with the sultan and there 
present his demands. After long delay 
the interview was secured. Not to enter 
into the details of the negotiations and 
the correspondence that followed, it is 
sufficient to say that the concessions 
demanded have not yet been granted. 
At the same time, the Turkish officials 
and apparently the sultan himself, en- 
couraged by the delay, have begun what 
appears to be a hostile move against one 
of the colleges in the list. Early in June 
the senior professor in Euphrates Col- 
lege, located at Harpoot—a Turkish sub- 
ject—was thrown into prison upon the 
verbal charge of sedition. The officials 
have attempted to make him declare that 
the college is filled with sedition. This 
policy carried out will close every Ameri- 
can institution in Turkey. Our Govern- 
ment cannot afford to permit its just 
demands to remain longer ungranted, for 
Turkey always interprets delay in such 
matters as a confession of inability to 
enforce demands. All American inter- 
ests in Turkey are thus imperiled. The 
institutions referred to alone represent 
an investment of more than $6,000,000. 

Under these circumstances decisive 
action only can set things right. The 
minister is now handicapped by his fail- 
ure to secure what he has asked for. It 
seems to us that the only way to obtain 
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from the sultan a recognition of our 
manifest rights is to send out upon a 
war vessel a special commissioner, with 
rank above the minister, who shall have 
power tocarry negotiations to a success- 
ful issue. The one man to enter upon 
this important mission with the confi- 
dence of our Government and the entire 
country is Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Sec- 
retary of State, a safe and experienced 
diplomat. There are precedents for such 
&@ procedure. Hon. W. W. Rockhill was 
specially delegated to act for us in China 
following the Boxer outbreak in 1900. 





A Race Leader and His Radical 
Critics 

The ambition to adorn rather than to 
serve is not peculiar to the Negro race. 
White men are ambitious to figure in pol- 
itics for the gain and glory of office, and 
to be educated for the honor of a college 
degree. But there are enough Negroes 
who have a peculiarly childish way of 
showing their ambition for these things 
to bring discredit on their race. A few 
of them put in an appearance at a meet- 
ing at the Zion African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Boston, last week, which 
was addressed by Booker T. Washington, 
and attempted to break it up. They 
brought a long list of questions for him 
to answer, which turned mainly on rights 
and privileges rather than duties. The 
burden of their remarks, so far as they 
addressed Mr. Washington was, ‘We 
don’t like you. Your views and aims are 
not what we sympathize with or think 
best for our race.” They brought, also, 
noisy tongues and other weapons, includ- 
ing some red pepper, a razor or two and a 
hat pin, and by the unwise use of these 
something like a riot was started, and a 
few of the disturbers were soon landed 
in a police station and one in the City 
Hospital. 

The disturbers were, however, only a 
small minority, though one is a Harvard 
graduate, and others are educated men ; 
and after order had been restored Mr. 
Washington made his address, with his 
usual good sense. The tone of it is indi- 
cated by these wise and true words: 

You will find it easier to enter a college in 
Boston than to enter a shoe factory or a count- 
ing-room. In other words, it is easier to se- 
cure an education in the North than to find 
opportunity to use it after it is secured. This 
leads me to emphasize a point which we, as a 
race, I fear—especially those men and women 
of us who are educated—have overlooked in 
too largea measure. We have reached the point 
where we should no longer depend upon the 
good nature of other people to give us em- 
ployment, but where we should so educate 
our heads and hands that we create positions 
for ourselves. We must encourage a pioneer 
spirit, a dogged determination, a spirit of self- 
sacrifice. 

In the last analysis, the world cares very 
little what you or I know, but it does care a 
great deal about what youandI do. An edu- 
cated man on the street with his hands in his 
pockets is not worth one whit more than an 
ignorant man with his hands in bis pockets. 
It is the application of our knowledge in such 
@ way as to help the world onward materially, 
mentally and spiritually that in the long run 
is recognized and applauded by mankind. 

Every colored parent in Boston should see 
to it that his child secures the very best and 
completest education; and with that edaca- 
tion a sense of the dignity and beauty of 
labor, and a sense of the disgrace of idleness, 
and the mastery of some special trade or call- 
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ing, by which at all times, if necessary, a liv- 
ing may be earned. Mere literary education, 
whether of a black or of a white man, in- 
creases one’s wants; and one’s ability to sup- 
ply these wants should at the same time be 
increased along lines in which he can find 
employment. 


The morning after the meeting, when 
the disturbers were arraigned in court, 
two Negro lawyers who appeared for the 
prisoners, in the presence of a large audi- 
ence began both at once to address the 
judge. 

The New York Age, an able paper for 
Negroes, makes this comment on the 
affair, ‘‘We be a race queer in the 
psychological and ethical construction 
of us.” It is the excitable and childish 
minority of Negroes that foster the prej- 
udices of whites against the race and 
gain a hearing for extremists like Till- 
map, who no more represents the intelli- 
gent South than these turbulent Negroes 
represented their race in Boston. Many 
colored people of the city are gaining a 
competence and some have won wealth. 
They are not talked about in the news- 
papers, but they are good Christian 
citizens and are working effectively for 
the advancement of their race. 





The Perils Arising from 
Privilege 

Christ taught a proportionate responsi- 
bility. ‘‘To whomsoever much is given, 
of him much shall be required: and to 
whom they commit much, of him will 
they ask the more.” Great gifts and 
privileges, therefore, carry with them a 
corresponding danger.. This is so with 
personal gifts, it is doubly so with our 
relation to corporate bodies in which we 
hold a membership. The strong man 
likes to use his strength. He may use it 
for evil, but he is not likely to let it lie 
unused. In the parable it is not the one 
who has ten talents who hides them 
away unused. The great danger is more 
frequently with the weak who rest upon 
the attainment of others and fail to exert 
and to improve what strength they have. 
The perils arising from privilege are 
most frequently the perils of the weak 
and the few talented. 

One such peril is that of narrowness of 
view. Prosperity is on the whole excep- 
tional, but the thoughtless members of a 
successful church or company are apt to 
fall out of sympathy with the unsuccess- 
ful. Members of strong churches hear 
with some impatience the call for help in 
mission fields. They are used to strength, 
their imagination is too feeble to enable 
them to sympathize with the struggle and 
hardship in which all great work begins. 
The personally prosperous, especially 
the prosperous through inheritance, have 
little patience with poverty or misfor- 
tune, which too often seem like crimes. 
But to be unsympathetic is to be dead to 
the fellowship of believers, to whom 
Christ prophesied that they must suffer 
tribulation. 

In the same way, pride of family is often 
treated as if it were a virtue which the 
owner had himself acquired instead of a 
responsibility which God has laid upon 
him. This view of good descent as a 
ground of personal merit is as common as 
it is amusing, but it easily becomes a 


peril to the soul. The same is often trae 
of national pride, which also is God's call 
to great responsibilities. To be an Ameri- 
can is only a matter of choice to those 
who are not born Americans. To be a 
good American is a responsibility and an 
opportunity. The danger is that we may 
think that because America is so strong 
we can afford to be weak or careless citi- 
zens. Tobean American is little. Three 
assassins of three Presidents have been 
Americans by birth or choice, But to be 
the right sort of an American is much, 
Those Americans who have taken ac- 
cused men out of the hands of the law and 
murdered them have no reason to pride 
themselves on the fact of their citizenship 
nor can we be proud of them and of their 
deeds. 

The church is made up of men who lift 
and men who lean, of men who are feed- 
ers of strength and men who are para- 
sites. The world is in need of a whole- 
souled, unanimous, growing and Christ- 
like church. It is a peril of privilege if 
any disciple believes that this need does 
not include his own enthusiasm and 
growth toward strength. The strong can 
never help the weak as they might do un- 
til every church has all the working force 
at its disposal which God has given. The 
bracing atmosphere of struggle may be 
far better for the soul than confidence in 
the attainments and the strength of which 
we are a part, but to which we contribute 
nothing. 





In Brief 


It would be hard to find two words connot- 
ing more opposite meanings than Apache and 
Methodist, yet at Fort S ll on a recent Sunday 
the famous Apache Chief Geronimoand a dozen 
of his warriors were baptized into the Christian 
Church by a Methodist pastor. 


We feel obliged to say to ministers sending 
to us for publication the announcement that 
the degree of LL. D. has been conferred on 
them by the “ Nashville College of Law,’’ that 
we have already devoted to exposing that in- 
stitution all the space it deserves. 


Prof George Adam Smith is now at Peace- 
dale, R. I., the guest of Mr. Rowland Hazard. 
Later the professor may go to Bar Harbor. 
His days of convalescence are being made 
bright for him through the hospitalities ex- 
tended by old and valued American friends. 





Postage between the United States and 
China in places served by the United States 
Postal Agency at Shanghai is now at the same 
rates as domest!c postage. Two cents. will 
carry a letter from any part of the United 
States to Tientsin, Foochow and many other 
districts in China. 





Prejudice—men have known what that 
means for a long time. But postjudice—a 
new word coined by the clever, rising young 
English essayist, G. K. Chesterton—men are 
also guilty of that. How many, after a 
theory has had a fair trial and has proved 
its worth, still condemn it, they being post- 
judiced. 


An unprecedented increase of American 
travelers is reported both at homeand abroad. 
London hotels are over-crowded, especially 
the more expensive ones. New hotels are 
being built in Western cities, which are un- 
able to furnish sufficient accommodations. 
This all testifies to the prosperity and activity 
of the American people. 


The shrinkage of over one and three-fourths 
billions of dollars in the estimated wealth of 
Americans during the last few months is 
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checking lavish expenditures fer banquets, 
dress, jewelry and other extravagances which 
were becoming a discredit to the nation and 
an injary to its people. This is a large item 
to the credit side in the great decline of stocks. 


Statistics of insanity in England show that 
one out of every 293 is classed as insane, a 
rapid and progressive increase in half a cen- 
tury to nearly double the percentage of 1859. 
Twenty-three per cent. of the insanity of 
males and nine per cent. of females can be 
traced directly to intemperance. Here’s an 
argument for the total abstainers. 


The demand fer luxuries indicates the de- 
gree of material prosperity. In the year end- 
ing Jane 30, 1897, the value of precious stones 
imported into the United States was $2,500,- 
000. Last year the value was over $30,000,- 
000. It looks now as though considerably 
less would be spent on diamonds next year, 
but they will still call out a larger expenditure 
than foreign missions. 


In this time of revival of interest in leaders 
of thought in former times, like Phillips 
Brooks, Emerson, Wesley and Edwards, it 
should not be forgotten that this month will 
complete a half century since Frederick Rob- 
ertson died. Few men have continued so 
long to exercise such influence over preach- 
ers as R»bertson has done. His sermons are 
still reprodaced every Sunday in hundreds of 
palpits. 





Mr. William Smith, a nursery man of Ge- 
neva, N. Y., who proposes to plant another 
Smith college for women, is not getting the 
credit in the newspapers which his benevo- 
lence calls for. The reasons are that the one 
Smith College at Northampton, Maszs., is honor- 
ing the whole Smith family whose name it 
bears, and thit the country is better served by 
strengthening the colleges we have than by 
multiplying their number. 


Dr. George F. Pentecost arrived last week 
at Northfield after an absence of several 
months in the far East, whither he was sent 
by the Presbyterian and American Boards. 
He has visited the Philippines, Chins, Korea 
and Japan; and after expounding Christian 
truth with his customary force and fervor to 
large audiences of Orientals he seems quite 
content to loaf and pick blackberries at his 
charming country home in Northfield. 








King Edward declares, in answer to an in- 
quiry, that he will feel jast as much honored 
when his health is drunk in water as when it is 
drunk in wine, and that he will be glad if his 
sentiments in this matter are made known pri- 
vately. This is good sense and will no doubt 
help conscientious teetotalers in the navy to 
combine loyalty to principle with loyalty to 
their king. It needs authority with some 
people to make good sense possible in action. 


The way in which some people don’t read 
the papers is truly remarkable. A lady came 
up to Mr. Campbell at Northfield last Sunday 
and, after thanking him effusively for his 
morning sermon, inquired if he had any regu- 
lar charge in London, The occupant of per- 
haps the most commanding pulpit in Chris- 
tendom today modestly told her that his work 
was at the City Temple, London, and she 
made a mental memorandum to look it up the 
next time she was in London. O fame, thou 
art a fleeting and a circumscribed thing 
after all! 


A Jewish Hungarian congregation in Chi- 
cago has found a way to relieve ministers of 
the vexations of candidating. Its committee, 
desiring a rabbi who could preach to them in 
their own language, sent a request for one to 
Hungary. In reply they received a phono- 
graph into which a rabbi had preached sev- 
eral of his sermons. After hearing them the 
congregation approved and elected him. Now 
let the minister get up a combination photo- 
graph and phonograph and offer it to vacant 
churches. They will get their pulpit supplies 
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at small cost, he will preserve his self-respect, 
and he may also be called and chosen, 


An old soldier, Zacariah C. Neahr by name, 
died in Canajoharie, N. Y., the other day who 
wore a medal for heroism granted by Con- 
gress. In the second expedition against Fort 
Fisher, he was one of twelve who volunteered 
to destroy a stockade which hindered approach 
to the fort. Neahr knelt and prayed in the 
trench while General Terry stood by, and then 
the twelve went to their work under a rain of 
bullets. Nine of their number were killed, 
but the stockade was destroyed and the fort 
taken. The heroes of war are not all gen- 
erals—much less are the heroes of peace all 
captains of industry or leaders of society. 





The sudden death last week at Bad Gastein, 
Austria, after a brief illness, of Dr. E. Wal- 
pole Warren, rector of St. James parish, New 
York, removes a broad-minded Episcopalian 
who has exhibited a warm interest in other 
Christian bodies and whose addresses at 
Northfield in recent years will be recalled by 
the many whom they deeply impressed. He 
entered heartily into the movement for fed- 
erating the churches, believing that it afforded 
an opportunity for manifesting the unity 
underlying all denominational differences. 
Evangelistic in temper, he stood in the New 
York pulpit for the large things of Chris- 
tianity. 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


The best drawn character in Dr. Lorimer’s 
novel, The Master of Millions, which as a 
whole I have found a very disappointing book, 
is that of a man devoted to a number of secret 
orders, and who though of lowly station found 
his humdrum duties glorified because of 
nightly contact with comrades in the order 
of Unconquerable Legions, and that of the 
B. O. O. Z. and the K. G. T. The need of a 
church or of personal religion hardly oocurs 
toa man of that type. I presume in many of 
our cities and towns the existence of these 
orders constitutes one of our most serious 
problems for the Christian worker. Not 
much is gained by denouncing them. More 
sensible seems to me the course of ministers 
who seek to appreciate their real worth and 
to find out the secret of their success. I have 
respect for the men who join these orders, 
not because they get much out of it them- 
selves, but as a means to acquire a larger 
influence. 

I know one minister who has made it a 
point in his different parishes to affiliate with 
the Masons. He is naturally called upon at 
their banquets and meetings to say grace or 
offer prayer. Moreover, as he fraternizes 
with the men in their reading and smoking 
rooms he gets an aceess to them which might 
otherwise be denied. He is an out and out 
evangelical man, and having in mind the com- 
posite religious make-up of the order, he went 
the other day te its most prominent official 
with this question: “ You know that when I 
am called upon for any devotional service I 
do not hesitate to use the name of Christ and 
the orthodox phraseology to which I am 
accustomed. Do you think that this is offen- 
sive to any of our members?” “No,” was 
the quick reply, “the boys would not like it 
unless you did that very thing.” 

eo *e 

I was impressed on a recent Western tour 
to find how deeply reoted the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. are getting to be in the newer 
sections of the country. I found at Colorado 
Springs what was to me an entirely new de- 
parture in Y. M. C. A. equipment. It was a 
new structure with the customary reading 
and social rooms and a finely equipped gymna- 
sium. But the distinctive thing was thirty 
or forty lodging- rooms for clerks and artisans, 
who thereby gained at a moderate price the 
advantages of a first-class hotel. Evidently 
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the Y. M. C. A. means to become all things to 
all men, and in places where good boarding 
houses are difficult to find means if possible 
to fill the lack. One of the keenest and most 
generous of New York philanthropists has 
recently said that he thinks the Y. M.C. A. 
is better adapted to solve the Mormon prob- 
lem in Utah than the church. 

The Y. W. C. A. is pushing forward, too. 
In Minneapolis I found a splendid building 
just opened whose specialty is the serving 
of cheap, hot luncheons to working girls. 
Sometimes as many as a thousand eat there 
every noon and then spend a little time in the 
pleasant parlors or the quiet reading-rooms. 
Said the lawyer who showed me about, “ We 
are sometimes criticised for not being spiritual 
enough, but if this isn’t spiritual work I don’t 
know what is;” and I said, ‘‘ Amen.” 


Speaking of serving others as the Christian 
Endeavorers and Epworth Leaguers will be 
doing a Sunday or two hence, here is an inci- 
dent which shows how in our effort to grasp 
the distant opportunity we often overlook 
that which is nigh. One of the secretaries of 
a foreign missionary board, whose headquar- 
ters are in New York city, asked his friend, 
Jacob Riis, not long ago if he knew of any 


. person in humble and needy circumstances 


who could be made the object of special min- 
istry on the part of the secretary and his 
wife. They were both feeling the need of 
coming into closer contact with neglected 
humanity than was afforded through the 
medium of correspondence with missionaries 
on the field. Mr. Riis at the moment was not 


able to suggest any person of this type, but. 


said he could soon find one. A day or two 
later the secretary was called up on the tele- 
phone by a local charity organization, whose 
clerk gave the secretary the name of a certain 
woman who lived on the East Side. So the 
secretary and his wife took up their coveted 
task of personal ministration. One of their 
first irquiries naturally related to the wom- 
an’s means of support, and imagine their 
wonderment when they learned that she 
worked as a scrub woman in the very build- 
ing on Fifth Aveaue in which the secretary 
has his office. He had probably seen her at 
least half a dozen times a week as he came 
and went about his daily duties, and yet it took 
this circuitous method to bring him into per- 
sonal contact with her. There is a lesson here 


for all of us. " 


* id 

My friend the Radical, whose advanced views 
on certain subjects I exploited in these col- 
umns not long ago, was asked the other day 
to prepare himself for substitute work as a 
Sunday school teacher on a certain Sunday. 
The lesson for that day had to do with Paul’s 
preaching at Berea where, it will be remem- 
bered, the inhabitants were more nob’e than 
those in Thessalonica, “‘in that they received 
the word with all readiness of mind, examin- 
ing the Scriptures daily whether these things 
were so.” Here was just the opportunity 
which the Radical had long been seeking, so 
he primed himself to discourse eloquently on 
the desirability of having a free and open 
mind, of ferreting out the truth for ourselves 
instead of accepting it on somebody’s else 
authority. 

When Sunday morning arrived he was all 
ready to orate for an hour in this vein and to 
exhort his fellow-citizens to shan traditional- 
ism and to move out into the glorious liberty 
of this twentieth century. But alas, what a 
disappointment awaited the would be propa- 
gandist of advanced thought! Said the su- 
perintendent to him on his arrival, “I guess 
I will give you one of our Chinamen to teach to- 
day.” The Radical murmured not, for though 
he is a heretic he is of heroic mold, and 
meekly sat down to his task of pointing out 
the difference between a and b to his Mongo- 
lian pupil. Butafter half an hour of frequent 
reiteration of such sentences as, “The cow 
gives the milk,” he concluded that hereafter 
he would confine his church activity to usher- 
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ing, in which field he is not so likely to be 
pained by the indifference of his brethren to 
modern thought or to be to them a stone of 
stumbling and rock of offense. 





The Silver Bay Conference 


The fourth conference of leaders of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement—which 
represents the effort of the denominational 
boards to bring into closer co-operation the 
work of the young people’s societies for both 
home and foreign missions— has just come to 
a close at Silver Bay, Lake George, after a 
successful session of nine days. 

The daily program included a stimulating 
Bible study class taught by Mr. Harry Wade 
Hicks, the American Board secretary for 
work among young people, upon the teaching 
of our Lord concerning missions; two mis- 
sionary institutes conducted by Mr. C. V. 
Vickrey, secretary of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, and Dr. T. H. P. 
Sailer*of Philadelphia, in which the problems 
of work in churches and local committees 
were discussed ; three mission study classes— 
a normal class for leaders under the charge of 
Dr. Sailer, a class in home missions led by 
Dr. A.S. Phillips of Richmond, Va., and aclass 
on China using the new books soon to be 
issued by the Young People’s Movement, 
taught by the author, Mr. Harlan P. Beach, 
educational secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 

The afternoons were free for rest and recre- 
ation, and in the evenings were held vesper 
services, presided over by Mr. Luther D. 
Wishard, at which stirring missionary ad- 
dresses were given, and the delegates joined 
in rousing singing the war songs of the 
church. Among the speakers were Bishop 
Thoburn of India, Mr. S. H. Hadley of the 
Water Street Mission, New York, Mrs. 
Besserer of the Bethany Mission, Baltimore, 
Rev. Walter Calley, general secretary of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union, Pres. John F. 
Sancher of the Woman’s College, Baltimore, 
Dr. H. C. Mabie, corresponding secretary of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, John 
Willis Baer, corresponding secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, Dr. 
A. W. Halsey, corresponding secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, Mr. C. V. Vickrey, 
Mr. Luther D. Wishard and Mr. S. Earl 
Taylor. 

Perhaps the most stimulating feature of the 
conference was its interdenominational char- 
acter, leaders and delegates representing 
many branches of the Christian Church. The 
377 delegates present represented 18 denomi- 
nations from 21 states and Carada. The Con- 
gregationalists had the largest delegation, 
numbering 116, from Canada, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Illinois. On July 
23 these delegates organized with Mr. Harry 
Wade Hicks in the chair. Various com- 
mittees were appointed by Mr. Hicks to 
gather suggestions from the conference on 
the different problems of missionary work, 
and to prepare a policy to present to the de- 
nomination. These committees worked faith- 
fully during the conference, and presented 
valuable reports at the final meetings of 
the delegations. Sociability and acquaint- 
ance were promoted by an informal outof- 
door reception, and spiritual fellowship was 
strengthened by a short, daily morning prayer 
service held in a quiet spot overlooking the 
lake, and by group meetings for prayer every 
evening. 

The spirit of the conference was of deep 
spirituality and earnest enthusiasm for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom. Methods were 
discussed, but the mere machinery of mis- 
sionary work was kept subservient to the 
spirit of earnest, definite prayer which per- 
vaiied every meeting and- inspired every 
speaker. M. T. F. 
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“What Shall We Do with Miracles’ 


By Prof. Borden P. Bowne, Boston University 


{Almost every American student of philoso- 
phy is familiar with the name of Professor 
Bowne, who has occupied the chair of phi- 
losophy at Boston University since 1876. He 
contributes frequently to the Reviews and 
religious papers, and is the author of several 
standard books, like Studies in Theism and 
Principles of Ethics. There are few Amer- 
ican thinkers more competent to write on this 
theme.—EpIror. ] 


To Professor Woods's excellent discus- 
sion of this topic in a recent number 
of The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, I venture to add some reflections 
from the standpoint of philosophy. As 
Professor Woods rightly says, there is 
much confusion and some perplexity 
among both the ministry and the laity on 
this matter. 

The tap root of our trouble here is the 
deistic philosophy upon which popular 
theology is built. In this view God made 
the world or nature as a system of things 
subject to general laws, and*‘then with- 
drew to some celestial region and rested. 
At present he is without administrative 
function so far as the world is concerned. 
Here all things go on naturally and all 
things are to be naturally explained. We 
are never to have recourse to God for the 
explanation of anything until all natural 
explanation is exhausted. 


A CRUDE THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE 


Thus the natural and the supernatural 
are set up in mutual exclusion, so that 
the more we have of the one the less we 
must have of the other. And as the 
realm of law, that is of the natural, is 
ever growing, the realm of the super- 
natural is ever diminishing. From this 
it is not far to the conclusion that the 
natural is all-.embracing and there is no 
place for the supernatural whatever. 
This line of thought is familiar to every 
practised reader. It is the gist of a great 
many volumes and the source of much 
groundless alarm and panic. 

In this view, then, there is something, 
“nature,” which for the present runs 
itself and is responsible for all that takes 
place in our neighborhood. In our ex- 
planation of things wé are not to think of 
God until all the resources of “nature” 
are exhausted ; and as no one can set a 
limit to “nature’s” possibilities, it be- 
comes increasingly doubtful if we are to 
invoke God at all. And whatever admits 
of a natural explanation is thereby res- 
cued from any allegiance to mind. We 
must not think of it as having a meaning 
or expressing a purpose. -To exhibit any- 
thing as natural is to empty it of all 
relation to the divine. The phantom 
nature bulks so large in our confused 
thought that it tends to swallow up both 
man and God, ending in atheism for the 
world and materialism for man, 

Fortunately, this view is little more 
than an apotheosis of our crude sense 
realism, and has long since been set aside 
by the progress of philosophical criticism. 
“Nature” itself is seen to be a mere 
phantom conjured up by bad logic and 
philosophic illiteracy. _ Moreover, the 
view, as long as it remains deistic, is 


inconsistent with its own principles. If 
there was a divine purpose at the begin- 
ning it embraced all its implications, so 
as to leave no place for mere by-products 
and unintended happenings in the system. 
The creative act must have implied all 
details and all events forevermore, so far 
as the world is an impersonal mechan- 
ism. 

Mechanism can only unfold its implica- 
tions and do that which it has been deter- 
mined to do. It can make no new de- 
partures or produce factors and events 
not originally provided for. The world 
is not merely a system of general laws, 
but also a great multitude of individuals 
and detailed happenings. Indeed this 
multitude is the concrete fact; and the 
general laws are only our abstractions 
from things and happenings. They apply 
to the things, but they do not imply them. 
Now the creative act in such a system 
implies the whole set of consequences, 
not merely general laws, but the entire 
multitude of things to the minutest de- 
tail. If anything had not been provided 
for in the creative act the thing would 
not have occurred; and conversely, if 
the thing was to occur it must have been 
provided for in the creative act. There 
is no such thing possible as creation in 
general. 

We must suppose, then, that God in 
creating intended all that creation im- 
plied; for we can hardly suppose that 
Goi did not know what he was doing, 
or that he could not help himself. But 
all that religion cares to insist on is to 
bring our life in all its details into rela- 
tion to the divine thought and purpose. 
If nature has been commissioned to move 
parallel with our need and supply our 
wants, God’s fatherly goodness is not 
diminished thereby, nor is God himself 
put farther away. The only nature intel- 
ligent religion fears is that ‘‘ nature,” 
the product of unclear thought, which 
displaces God. 

If, then, we allow nature to be at pres- 
ent an ontological system we have no oc- 
casion to be religiously disturbed thereat, 
as if it were a rival to God; for such 
nature can never do anything but what it 
has been determined to do; and there is 
nothing to forbid the thought that it may 
have been determined to work in human 
service and for the realization of God’s 


‘ will concerning us. 


A BETTER DOCTRINE OF GOD 


But the doctrine of the divine imma- 
nence, which is now so generally held in 
the higher speculative circles, is fast dis- 
placing this conception of nature as any- 
thing substantial and self-running, and 
reducing it to the phenomenal form of 
the divine causality. Nature is nothing 
in. itself, and, of course, does nothing of 
itself. Things and events hang together, 
orcome about, in certain ways; but the 
ground and source of it all must be found 
beyond them. The entire system abuts 
upon and continually proceeds from that 
Living Will in which we live and move, 
and have our being. God is no absentee, 
but is rather the changeless Power by 


which all things consist, and by which all’ 
things stand or go. This is the view 
which is fast becoming universal in the 
philosophical world. Deism is dead. 
We must have a living, immanent God or 
none. 

The question of miracles is greatly 
modified on this view. To begin with, 
all cosmic causality is divine. The most 
familiar event proceeds as directly from 
the divine will as the most extraordinary 
and miraculous. The causality of the nat- 
ural is supernatural, that is, divine. The 
method of the supernatural is natural, 
that is, God proceeds according to orderly 
methods. But whatever happens, be it 
the maintenance of the familiar routine 
or miraculous departure from it, happens 
not of itself or because of some mechan- 
ical law or system, but because in the 
divine purpose and wisdom that is the 
thing demanded. And in all things alike 
God is equally present and equally near. 

This is the conception which religious 
thought is really trying to reach in its 
doctrine of miracle. It seeks after God. 
It longs to find the Father and to know 
that heis near. But proceeding on natu- 
ralistic and deistic assumptions, we build 
up the phantom of nature, which petri- 
files man’s higher life, and then we look 
anxiously for breaks in the natural order 
and pin our faith on miracles, mainly 
physical, as the sole indication of God’s 
existence. Then we become exceedingly 
jealous of “naturalism” and talk loosely 
of ‘‘science falsely so called,’ and have 
occasional bouts with Higher Criticism 
and are strenuous for the great astronom- — 
ical miracle of the book of Jasher and 
Jonah’s peculiar adventure with the 
whale, 

But much of this nervousness would 
cease if we mastered the divineness of 
the natural and saw that in everything 
God is present, that we are always and 
ever in the hands of him that made us, 
and that, in all things, whether we can 
trace it or not, God’s will is being done, 
But this faith will not be reached by 
hysterically insisting on miracles while 
admitting a naturalistic and deistic phi- 
losophy ; and when we have dismissed 
the philosophy we shall breathe freely, 
even in the face of the natural order, 


NOT MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE 


With this result we no longer set up 
the natural and the supernatural in 
mutual exclusion. A natural event is 
one in which we’ trace familiar laws, not 
one in-which there is no divine causality 
or purpose. And a supernatural event 
would be one which, from its form or the 
circumstances of its occurrence, would 
more or less clearly indicate a divine 
presence and purpose; but in its causal- 
ity it would be no more truly divine than 
any routine happening. In its essential 
causality nothing whatever is explained 
by “known natural laws,” or by “un- 
known natural laws,” but only by the 
will and purpose of God. 

Whether there are, or have been, super- 
natural events in the above sense is a 
matter of neither science nor philosophy, 
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but of history and historical evidence. 
Whether God acts upon the seeking soul 
so as to make it aware of a power beyond 
and above itself must be decided by per- 
sonal experience and the study of reli- 
gious history. Whether God has been in 
history revealing himself and guiding hu- 
manity upward must be decided by sim- 
ilar study. The results reached will de- 
pend largely upon the postulates with 
which we begin. : 

If we begin with naturalistic assump- 
tions which exclude God, of course we 
shall not find God in nature or human 
life or history. If we assume that we 
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are in a personal world, a world existing 
for moral ends, a world of personal 
spirits depending upon the Father of 
spirits, we shall not be surprised at finding 
indications of his presence and purpose, 
whether in the individual life or in the 
larger movements of history. As Chris- 
tians we must insist on law as a supreme 
condition of our mental and moral sanity, 
and work out our own salvation. And 
also as Christians:we must observe that 
the law is enly God’s method, so that it 
is always God who worketh in us to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure. 

As to the Bible miracles, historical 
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criticism will never sliminate them, how- 
ever dogmatism may deny them. It is 
indeed possible that some unhistorical 
matter may have crept into the record, 
and it is beyond question that many 
events have been described in ways which 
are foreign to our modes of expression ; 
still the net result of Christian thought 
will always be that God was and is in 
history and the human mind and heart 
and conscience revealing himself to men. 
With this general conception we shall 
not be disturbed over miracles so long 
as they fit into the system and form an 
essential part of it. 





_ The Confessions of a Golf Crank 


[His modesty prevents Mr. Noyes from al- 
luding in the following article to his own 
prowess in golf. He has held the champion- 
ship in Newton Center, where his pastoral 
duties in connection with the old First Church 
and his pulpit work are rendered all the more 
effective by a reasonable amount of indulgence 
in athletic sports. His neighbor and friend, 
Rey. 0. S. Davis of Newtonville, will tell our 
readers next week about the charms of an- 
gling.—EpIror. } 


Heredity may account in part for my 
golfing. When my parents gave me a 
middle name with a ‘‘Mac” in it, in 
memory of my Scotch forbears, did they 
foredoom me a victim to the fascinations 
of “the royal and ancient game?” I 
once asked a famous Scotchman how it 
came about that so serious a folk as his 
countrymen had originated two of the 
best sports, golf and curling. He sug- 
gested that the inhospitable climate and 
hard conditions of life had compelled the 
invention of the best games to make 
existence endurable. Whatever the ex- 
planation, each sport can boast a litera- 


ture extending over more than four hun- 


dred years, and summon a host of devotees 
to praise its perennial charm. 

‘“‘Some men smoke as a cure for dys- 
pepsia; others for headache or insomnia. 
I smoke because I like it.”” Such was the 
frank explanation of his habit given by a 
ministerial friend. My reason for play- 
ing golf is similar—I like it. But we can 
usually find excellent arguments for 
doing what we like, and here are some 
points in my apologia. 

Golf combines exercise with diversion. 
My physician and my friends are respon- 
sible for my beginning. Sleep is a neces- 
sary preparation for the work of Sunday, 
and like other precious things it is not 
always easily won. Exercise in the open 
air was the doctor’s prescription. But 
gardening, rowing, bicycling, etc., while 
they gave the muscles enough to do, left 
the mind still intent on the morrow. 
Then came a friend home from St. An- 
drews, with the gift of a complete set of 
clubs, on the sole condition that I should 
use them. Other friends persuaded me 
to try the game. The usual rerult fol- 
lowed and I became a devotee. 

Golf furnishes the best of exercise, and 
its absorbing interest insures forgetful- 
ness of other things. Indeed, the golfer 


is often oblivious of the passage of time 
and gets home late to dinner, thus incur- 
ring the housewife’s displeasure. If you 
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consult a physical culture expert about 
your dyspepsia or headache, he will prob- 
ably prescribe a series of twisting and 
bending motions for the muscles of the 
trunk and abdomen. But every time you 
take a full swing with a golf club you go 
through these very motions. You are 
taking the ‘‘Swedish movement cure”’ 
without knowing it. The average golf 
course is a mile and a half long. Let the 
parson finish his preparation for Sunday 
by Saturday noon. Then let him walk 
three miles in pleasant company, amid 
beautiful natural surroundings, and mean- 
while swing a club vigorously some eighty 
to a hundred times, and if he doesn’t sleep 
well of a Saturday night, there is some- 
thing wrong with his liver or his con- 
science, or with both. 

Golf furnishes an inexhaustible variety 
of interest. No two shots are exactly 
alike. No golfer will claim to have mas- 
tered all the possibilities of the game. 
After five years of playing, he will con- 
fess that he is just beginning to appre- 
ciate them. This very difficulty is one 
of the fascinations of the sport. The be- 
ginner usually makes a good drive at the 
first attempt. As he watches the flight 
of the ball he inwardly exults. It seems 
so easy to hit that little sphere fair and 
trae every time, with just the right direc- 
tion and force. When he fails he is sure 
he can do it next time. You never get 
over anticipating that perfect shot which 
is always just one stroke ahead. And 
when the ball sails away far and true 
from a brassie, or you lay an approach 
shot ‘‘dead to the hole,” there is an un- 
failing exhilaration about the success, 
and you are more than ever determined 
to make such strokes the rule rather than 
the exception. To play perfect golf re- 
quires the utmost nicety of skill, the per- 
fect co-operation of eye, hand and brain, 
as well as cool nerve and undaunted 
pluck. But, on the other hand, no mat- 
ter how much of a “duffer” you are, you 
may always find a partner of your own 
class, and two poor players equally 
matched get as much enjoyment out of 
the game as two experts. 

This leads me to speak of the social side 
of thesport. I do not refer to the pleas- 
ant chat of the “piazza golfers’? who 
make the clubhouse gay on holiday after- 
noons, nor to the entertaining discussions 
of various plays, ufter the match is over 
and the “nineteenth hole” is played to- 
gether. But wherever you play golf you 


are sure to meet men whom it is a pleas- 
ure to know. A jolly “foursome” can 
have as much wholesome fun as can be 
crowded into one short afternoon, Then, 
too, the game equalizes all ages. It often 
happens that a man past middle life is 
paired with a youth in his teens, and the 
two learn to know and respect each other, 
to their mutual advantage. Hundreds 
of business men are thus renewing their 
youth and getting acquainted with a 
younger generation. I have often seen 
@ veteran of seventy and a boy of four- 
teen playing a close match together. 
Unfortunately few ladies play enough 
to play well, and the number of lady 
golfers tends to decrease. It is fine exer- 
cise for women, but the game is too diffi- 
cult to attract many. But when four 
well-matched players get together, two 
of them being ladies, the social pleasure 
of the sport is more than doubled. 

A word might be said about the moral 
discipline of golf. In common with all 
good games it trains one to win modestly 
and to lose serenely, to keep one’s temper 
under difficulties and to be mindful of 
the obligations of courtesy. Some sports, 
like football and baseball, arouse the 
spirit of combativeness, and the players’ 
fight for every point, sometimes by foul 
means as well as fair. But tennis and 
golf are pre-eminently games of gentle- 
men, and the atmosphere of courtesy 
surrounds them. And golf certainly 
tends to cultivate the grace of humility. 
The best player*will have days when his 
skill seems suddenly to have deserted 
him, and he will play “like a hired man 
with a broom,” to his own mortification 
and the amusement of his comrades. 
Then his patience and self.control have 
their sphere, and the man with unruffled 
temper and cool determination soon gets 
the wayward muscles under control and 
resumes his wonted pace. 

One of the doubtful advantages of the 
game is the endless topic for conversa- 
tion which it affords. Two golfers will 
discuss strokes, clubs and players till 
midnight, and meet again in the morning 
to fight their battles o’er with undimin- 
ished zeal. One of my friends heard a 
player declare that if he had not been 
stymied on the fifteenth green he would 
have been dormie three. ‘‘ Well!” ex- 
claimed the listener, ‘‘I might possibly 
learn the strokes, but if I’ve got to 
acquire a new language I guess I won’t 
begin.” If he had played around the 
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course once, the new terms would not 
have dismayed him. 

A game that has an equal attraction 
for judges of the Supreme Court, the 
lieutenant general of our army, thou- 


sands of professional and business men 
of mature years, and for the boys and 
girls in our schools and colleges, must 
certainly have something to it. It re- 
quires thought as well as manual dexterity 
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to play it well. It is played with brains 
as wellas withclubs. Andtoall whohave 
not tried its fascinations, I can cordially 
commend it as a rational and healthful 
exercise, and a most delightful recreation 





Rev. R. J. 


When the steamship Lucania sails out of 
New York harbor this week Saturday it will 
carry a London minister who, in his seven 
weeks’ stay in this country, has harvested 
about as large a store of varied and presuma- 
bly correct impressions of the United States 
as it is possible for an observant person to ac- 
quire in that length of time. He has addressed 
no less than fifty different audiencer, has vis- 
ited our largest cities and several of our lead- 
ing educational centers, has fraternized freely 
with Christians of all denominations, has 
been entertained in typical American homes 
from that of the President down, has received 
special courtesies from groups of metropoli- 
tan journalists and from college professors, 
has studied at close range a number of repre- 
sentative American summer assemblages and 
through personal intercourse with religious 
leaders like Drs. Hillis, F. E. Clark, Lyman 
Abbott, Josiah Strong and Dean Hart, and 
through conversation with hosts of other peo- 
ple has gained an insight into conditions and 
affairs over a wide stretch of country. 

If Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple, 
London, goes home thus enriched and broad- 
ened, it is quite as true that this, his all too brief 
sojourn here has deepened and extended the 
favorable opinion of him formed in advance 
through the knowledge of his pulpit successes 
in Brighton and London. Everywhere his 
coming has been awaited by great and eager 
audiences, who have been charmed and stirred 
by his simple, winsome presentation of Chris- 
tian truths, while hundreds have sought to 
take him by the hand. As they have looked 
into his clear gray eyes and have felt the 
touch of his serene and sunny personal faith 
they have been grateful for even a passing 
word from this now famous minister, who, 
if his life is spared, is destined to have a 
large and influential part in the Christian 
movements of this century. 

Mr. Campbell’s first appointments were at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday, June 21, 
and in the evening at Montclair. On Monday 
he spoke to a great throng of New York minis- 
ters and others. Thence he went to Boston 
and was heard at Park Street, Tremont 
Temple and Harvard Church, Brookline. 
Then followed in quick succession visits 
and addresses at Northfield, Silver Bay on 
Lake George, Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Denver. Then turning hig face eastward he 
stopped for a day at a Chautauqua Assembly 
in Ottawa, Kan., pushing on thence to Chicago 
and Winona, Ind., where he spoke three times 
at the Presbyterian summer assemblage. 
Chautauqua—the original—was his next point 
and after a glimpse of Niagara he went on to 
Toronto and Montreal and then back to New 
York. On Sunday, July 26, he addressed 
10,000 people at Ocean Grove, N. J., and on 
the following week put ina little resting at 
Sea Cliff, N. J. On Saturday last he arrived 
at Northfield and preached that evening and 
on the following Sunday morning before the 
General Conference of Christian Workers and 
at Mt. Hermon in the evening. 

Strolling away from the multitude who 
stopped after each service to grasp his hand, 
Mr. Campbell was not averse to casting him- 
self at full length on the velvety greens ward ; 
and while we looked out upon the fair land- 
scape on this fairest of summer Sundays, he 
chatted freely about his American journey- 
ings. He could not truthfully say that he 
was rested, but he had kept well and thor- 
oughly enjoyed himself every step of the way. 
He had come to see and learn all he could 
and that purpose had been largely gratified. 


Campbell after His American Tour 


To the question where he had had the best 
time, Mr. Campbell spoke enthusiastically of 
the reception tendered him last week by the 
New York Press Ciub and of his pleasant 
hebnobbing with journalists and literary 
workers. But everywhere unbounded kind- 
ness had been bestowed. The andiences which 
on the whole he found most receptive and 
stimulating were those at Chautauqua and at 
Chicago University, where a number of post- 
graduate students from other institutions were 
in attendance on the summer courses, At 
Mt. Hermon also the audience of 200 young 
men last Sanday evening kindled and thrilled 
him, and one who has been with him during 
a good portion of his trip said that his words 
to these Hermon students on the Vision of 
God represented his best work in America. 

To the query as to where he would prefer 
to settle down, Mr. Campbell spoke of certain 
characteristic charms of the West, but it was 
plain that the East was particularly attract- 
ive to him, though not to the extent of wean- 
ing him from London. 

“What is your general impression as to 
religious life in America?” 

“T was struck with the number of your or- 
ganizations and their vastness. You go in for 
more of that sort of thing than we do, but on 
the other hand, there seems to be here a danger- 
ous separation between the intellectual and 
spiritual. The intellectual preacher is apt to 
be unspiritual and the spiritual preacher is apt 
to be groovy and from the intellectual point 
of view impossible. If a stranger may say it 
without presumption the thing you want most 
is that some of your foremost thinkers should 
in some way become spiritualized.” 

“ How about church unity here ?”’ 

“Your evangelical denominations do not 
seem to me so closely compacted as in Eng- 
land where the basis of their relationship to 
one another is a spiritual unity.” 

“Ts Christian Endeavor here different from 
what it is with you?” 

“Tt appears to me to attract more young 
mén here and more flexible too, and I was 
agreeably surprised to find at the Denver 
conyention so much of the intellectual ele- 
ment.” 

“ What shall you take home to the English 
churches by way of suggestion?” 

“Not much in the way of theological 
thought, but you can teach us much as re- 
spects brightness and up-to-dateness in the 
organization of the local church. For in- 
stance, your church furniture even is better 
and while in England we are lamenting the 
decay of the Sunday schoo], with you it still 
seems to be an efficient agency. Our lack is 
on the practical side.” 

The Education Bill is the subject on which 
Mr. Campbell has found his American audi- 
ences to be most anxious for information and 
he has talked about it until he is wearied of 
it. In the main he has been fairly reported in 
the newspapers, the one conspicuous excep- 
tion being the statement attributed to him 
and given wide circulation to the effect that 
he sympathized heartily with lynching meth- 
ods. He was not prepared for the excitement 
aroused fn this country by his position with 
regard to the final restoration of all men. To 
him that is only a corollary of the gospel and 
not a staple of preaching. To him it does not 
mitigate in any way the heinousness of sin or 
the urgency of the appeal for repentance. In 
England, he says, the emphasis today is net 
laid on eschatological problems or even on 
questions of Bibiical criticism. Large lati- 
tude is permitted on these matters in all 


branches of the church, but the accent is put 
on the necessity of a deep and real spiritual 
apprehension of and fellowship with God in 
Christ. It is along these lines that he be- 
lieves the desired religious revival will come 
rather than as an ethical awakening. 

Ia private conversation Mr. Campbell made 
it clear that the problem of the outsider—the 
man of the street and of the clubs is con- 
stantly on his heart. He mingles freely with 
this class of men in London and he has been 
impressed with two facts about them: first, 
that hardly any one of them will admit that 
he is a Christian; second, that almost every 
one is deeply interested in the vital questions 
of religion. How to bring these men to a sav- 
ing knowledge of Christ is the problem which 
Mr. Campbell ponders and he wishes there 
were some way to speak to them without the 
taint of professionalism in the speaker. 

Mr. Campbell left Northfield Monday and 
was to speak at Philadelphia twice on Tues- 
day, once before the ministers and once at 
Dr. Conwell’s Temple. On Wednesday he 
was to visit the President at Oyster Bay, 
while on Friday he expected to see the yacht 
races, as the guest of Sir Thomas Lipton. 

Mt; a5 2%. 





From North Berkshire 


Of the four North Berkshire churches 
which have recently lost their pastors— 
Adams, North Adams, Pilgrim Memorial 
of Pittsfield and Williamstown—the only one 
thus far to fill the vacant place is Pilgrim 
Memorial, which has the rare good fortune 
of having its new minister begin work 
on the Sunday following the termination 
of the service of its retiring pastor. Aug. 
2 Rev. J. E. Gregg will begin his Pittsfield 
ministry. He is the son of Rev. J. B. Gregg, 
D. D., of Colorado Springs. His preparation 
for the ministry has been most thorough. 
After graduation from Harvard in 1897, he 
taught a few years in St. George’s School, 
Newport, R. I., returning to Cambridge for 
a year at Harvard Divinity School, after 
which he removed to New Haven, graduating 
from Yale Divinity School last June. Within 
a few weeks he was called to different 
churches. That he and Mrs. Gregg should 
have chosen to come to Pittsfield is the cause 
of much satisfaction here, and a ministry 
bright with promise of usefulness opens out 
before them. A council to be held in August 
will be asked to dismiss the retiring pastor, 
and to ordain and install Mr. Gregg. 

Plans are well under way te observe with 
becoming ceremony the bicentenary of Jona- 
than Edwards next October. Committees 
have been appointed by both the North and 
South Conferences to arrange for services at 
Stockbridge, where Edwards lived and per- 
formed his memorable ministry among the 
Indians. The usual midsummer meeting of 
the Berkshire Congregational Club has been 
postponed and will be held in connection with 
the Edwards celebration. 

Rev. T. Nelson Baker of Pittsfield’s Second 
Church (colored), whose recent article in 
The Congregationalist on the Negro prob- 
lem called forth favorable comment, received 
the degree of Ph. D. from Yale University at 
its last Commencement. Dr. Davis of First 
Church left last week for Martha’s Vineyard. 
Among those supplying his pulpit are Presi- 
dent Hopkins, Dr. J. L. Jenkins, a former 
pastor, Rev. W. L. Tenney and Rev. J. E 
Gregg of Pilgrim Memorial Church. k. 0. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


By 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Albert De Wette, Dunker preacher and 
farmer, makes plans of marriage for Hilda, 
his sisters’s child, and John Bowman, the 
child of a neighbor. As they grow up Hilda 
becomes a light-hearted girl and John a too 
sober and exacting boy. Jack Clitheroe, a 
gay-hearted flirt and ne’er-do-weel, appears on 
the scene, and when Hilda and John Bowman 
quarrel at last teases Hilda into a promise 
that she will marry him if her uncle consents 
—well knowing that her uncle never will con- 
sent. Jack comes to ask for Hilda and a quar- 
rel results in which De Wett threatens Hilda. 
She elopes with Jack and they settle in Chi- 
cago, moving, after her child is born, to a cor- 
ner in Michigan where work is scarce and 
poverty increases. De Wette finds Hilda 
gone, tries in vain to follow her, becomes in- 
volved in the speculative excitement over the 
discovery of petroleum in his native valley, 
abandons the ministry and makes a great 
fortune. Then, in his loneliness, thought of 
Hilda comes back and he devotes his life to 
a search for her. Hilda finds Meggie McLean, 
the daughter of a Scotch carpenter and hard 
drinker, and brings her home for the night 
after one of her father’s drunken sprees. 


CHAPTER VII. MEGGIE’S LOVER 


“‘ The likeliest one of ’em all wuz he, 
Chipper an’ han’some an’ trim ; 
But I tossed up my head an’ made fun o’ the 
crowd, 
*Spicially Jim. 


“I said I hadn’t no pinion o’ men, 
An’ 1 wouldn’t take stock in him ! 
But they kep’ on a-comin’ in spite o’ my talk, 
*dpiicially Jim.” 
—Bessie Morgan. 

Sandy McLean had a memory of lost 
love and a living trial and comfort in his 
daughter, who reminded him continually 
of both the bitter and the sweet of earlier 
days. A Canadian Scotchman, he had 
sinned against his own violent race preju- 
dice by marrying an Irish girl, who with 
her soft heart and sweet voice had won 
his love and given up race and church for 
his sake ; that is to say, she had cut her- 
self loose from the priest and the ordi- 
nances of her church, but not from faith 
in God. Her husband was an Irish-hater 
still and got most of the scars that marked 
his freckled skin by quarrels with the 
Irish in his drunken hours. But he had 
a harder fight with himself to keep down 
and kill the thought that the girl he had 
loved with all his heart was of the hated 
people. Her name was Bridget but he 
always called her Bess, and he nearly 
broke the head of the minister who mar- 
ried them because he would not put the 
name of Elizabeth instead of Bridget into 
the marriage lines. 

So Mrs. McLean cherished her home 
loves and her race pride in secret, and 
transmitted them, with Irish wit and 
warmth of color, to her only child—to be 
cherished by her also in secret for her 
father’s sake. 

The white plague of consumption fell 
on Bridget McLean when Meggie was 
only ten, and Sandy fondly tried to be- 
lieve that the child was ignorant that her 
mother came of the race he was always 
heaping scorn upon. And Meggie held 
her peace because she loved him. Why 
these two tender- hearted creatures should 
have given such love to the bitter and 


often foolish Scotchman it would be hard 
to say. Let any one explain it who is so 
ignorant as to call love to an account. 

In a year of sunshine Meggie grew like 
a weed and blossomed like a flower. 
From Hilda she unconsciously imbibed 
womanliness in their daily intercourse. 
She also learned from books, and was 
taught to see and think; for Hilda had 
the strange and beautiful endowment of 
the teacher, which acts like sunshine, 
making the roots and stalks and flowers 
of thought grow in the mind of another. 
She learned neatness and all the resources 
of the housekeeper’s art which Hilda 
made the most of with the very few re- 
sources of herhome. But the one lesson 
which Meggie seemed incapable of learn- 
ing, or perhaps was unwilling to apply 
her heart to, was the lesson of faith in 
God. 

In Meggie’s thought God was the re- 
mote artificer and stern judge of the 
world known to her father’s dour Scotch 
teaching, unrelieved, as her mother’s 
faith had been, by the cushioning of 
saints and virgins who had pity because 
they had experienced the woes of earth 
and knew what sin was like and could 
understand a woman’s heart. Providence 
meant to her the sad ordering of her 
mother’s life and death, and the instilling 
at birth of her father’s appetite. 

‘‘It’s all very well for you to believe,” 
she would say to Hilda; ‘‘ you’re one of 
the saints, and I believein you. ButGod 
is so far off.”” And she would stretch out 
her young arms with a pathos of despair 
and longing that made Hilda’s heart 
ache. 

“Do you belieye God made that 
snake?’”’ she asked one day, with a 
shudder of disgust and terror, as they 
heard the warning rattle on one of their 
walks, and saw the coil from which death 
strikes the reptile’s foe. ‘‘ For if he did, 
and likes to do it”— 

She stopped because Hilda’s hand was 
over her mouth and Hilda’s arm was 
about her: ‘O, never say that. Never 
say it, dear. Wait till you know Him, 
and then you will not understand, but 
you will know.” 

** And how shall I know him?” 

“Just by trusting, dear.” 

But trust, except in ‘‘Sweet Saint 
Hilda,” as she called her friend, seemed 
furthest from the girl’s possibilities of 
soul. She came nearest to it when on 
Sunday Hilda read from the New Testa- 
ment to the children, or when they sang 
together. Then they were like two girls. 
Little Jack joined in with his childish 
treble, and even Meggie felt herself for 
the moment in that heaven about which 
they sang. 

Their favorite hymn was the Jerusalem 
hymn, ending in the wild triumph of 
verses added by some enthusiast, that car- 
ried over to the listener’s imagination the 
very shout of the multitude at the camp 
meetings of the South: 

“ Jesus, my Lord’s to glory gone, 
Him will 1 go and see, 


And all my brethren here below 
Will soon come after me. 


“ When we’ve been there ten thousand years 
Bright shiaing as the sun, 
We've no less days to sing his praise 
Than when we first begun.” 

After the song was ended, Meggie 
would sometimes fall into a silence and 
cling close to Hilda, as if she had been 
carried out of herself into a strange, rare 
atmosphere and found it hard to recover 
the power of breathing in this lower 
world. 

**Do you believe it?” she once asked— 
“the singing, I mean?” 

“O, yes. If ever I get to heaven I’m 
sure I shall want to sing.” 

** Yes, but to sing all the time—forever. 
I should get tired of it, I think, and want 
to shout orrun. And you can’t sing run- 
ning. Did you ever try? Won’t you 
ever get tired of praising? Are you 
sure?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose singing is a 
sign of what we shall be thinking all the 
time. I never was in heaven, you see. 
When I feel most like it I just want to sit 
still. But I think when we are busy we 
praise God most.” 

‘*What—washing dishes? Or Norman 
Benton, when he’s teasing his dog?” 

Now this was unkind of Meggie, for 
Norman Benton was one of her chief 
admirers, and Hilda laughed. 

“Why, dear, if you didn’t like Norman 
more than most you wouldn’t be always 
finding fault with him.” 

“But he’s so big! He makes me feel 
like a little bear that looks up at a great 
mountain. And bears, you know, are 
cross.” 

*“*O, Norman’s only a boy, for all his 
bigness. When he gets to be a man you 
won’t poke fun at him. I wonder he 
stays here when he might get better 
work.” 

“Well, I suppose he does it to plague 
me—or my daddy. He’s Irish, you know, 
and daddy doesn’t love the Irish. I wish 
he wouldn’t stay around. I’d ship him 
quick if I could have my way.” 

But there was an undertonein Meggie’s 
voice that made Hilda think that there 
was more between the big boy and her 
little friend than she had known. He 
was only nineteen and had drifted into 
the neighborhood from the East. He had 
cheery ways and a pleasant, friendly 
smile, but he was shy and awkward be- 
fore women. He had a temper nearly as 
quick as Sandy McLean’s—the sort of 
hair-trigger temper that costs a man a 
long and bitter struggle before it is fully 
under control. He tried his best to keep 
on the right side of Sandy for Meggie’s 
sake, but an angel from heaven could not 
have done it if the Scotchman had sus- 
pected him of having a drop of Irish 
blood in his veins. They quarreled and 
came to blows. Though Norman wore a 
black eye for a week, Meggie took up her 


father’s side of the quarrel, and Norman 


was banished from her favor. After try- 
ing long in his shy way to win it back 
again, he went off at last to the lumber 
camps. But he never forgot Meggie, 
and those last shy efforts to recover her 
favor—mere little attentions and hungry 
watchings of a big, adoring boy—wrote 
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their impression deeper on Meggie’s un- 
sophisticated heart than she imagined. 
‘They proved a safeguard for her when in 
after troubles less worthy men sought to 
obtain her love. Norman never got the 
forgiving smile he longed for, though he 
thought he saw the shadow of it in her 
eyes, much less the favoring words : but 
she thought of him while his poor siege 
of her smile went on, and after he had 
gone she reproached herself bitterly that 
she had been tempted by her love of teas- 
ing to protract a quarrel much longer 
than she had intended, and had let him 
go unreconciled at last. 


‘CHAPTER VIII. A REFUGE IN THE CAMPS 


The next summer Jack turned to work 
in the fields again and at harvest time 
met with an accident which disabled him. 
Slipping from a load of wheat he broke 
his ankle. It was badly set and used too 
soon and he became permanently lame. 

Then came bitter days. There was no 
work in the following summer for a lame 
man in the fields. There seemed to be 
none in the city, where at last they moved 
in search of it. The bitter discourage- 
ment of the man to whom God has given 
responsibilities but for whom the world 
‘seems to have neither place nor wages 
hung over them. An odd job here and 
there, with what Hilda found to do, kept 
them from absolute starvation, but no 
one wanted a lame man permanently. 

One day while Jack was watching the 
‘unloading of a barge of lumber, he heard 
‘a man from the barge say to the wharf 
owner: “Ye don’t know of a man that 
could do light chores around the camp, 
do ye?” 

“Well, Idon’t know. What sort of a 
man do you want?” 

“O, a married man. His wife could 
get lots of mending and washing to do 
from the camp. Women are plenty 
enough here in Chicago, but they’re 
gold and diamonds, the right sort, up 
there in camp.” 

Jack spoke up quickly, touching his hat 
to the roughly-dressed speaker. 

“« Mister, I know a man that would do, 
I think.” 

“Well, who is he?” 

‘“*Why, myself. I can’t do full work on 
account of my leg, but I can do consider- 
able if I’m not hurried. I have a good 
wife, too.” And Jack winced at the 
thought of Hilda and the hard work 
she would have to do in washing and 
mending the coarse clothes of the lum- 
bermen. 

But poverty is a sharp master, and, 
after the man had talked with Hilda, 
@ bargain was made and they found them- 
selves in one of the big camps of Michi- 
gan. Hilda was sure to be lonely, even 
Jack saw that, and one of the first moves 
he made, when he had won the favor of 
the foreman, was to ask him to send for 
Sandy McLean and give him a job in the 
woods and a chance to build himself a log 
house in the clearing. When Sandy ap- 
peared, one of the wits of the camp 
promptly dubbed him Freckles, and the 
name was so palpable a hit that it stuck. 
And, since the children have to suffer 
with their fathers, Meggie McLean per- 
force began her life in camp as “ Freckles’ 
Meg.” 

Camp Number Ten had a hundred and 
seventy inhabitants, expert axmen all, 


except the women and the cook, Thé 
few married men had built themselves 
little huts around the borders of the 
clearing ; the single men all slept in one 
large room in the great central house 
of logs. Their bunks extended around 
three sides, oneaboveanother. Two huge 
stoves with enormous drums of sheet- 
iron kept them warm. Around the 
drums were wires upon which they hung 
their socks or shoe-packs when they came 
in from the wet. In this room they had 
their stag dances, and the fiddle was heard 
until bedtime every night. 

The dining-room took the whole com- 
pany in, yet it could not be called a social 
place, for at mealtimes there was no fur- 
ther exchange of words than was needful 
to ask for the passing of the food from 
hand to hand. Eating was too serious 
a@ business for conversational interrup- 
tions. Exchange of ideas and jests was 
left until after supper, when the men 
gathered about the stove and settled 
down to pipes and talk. 

High on a giant pine hung the big 
camp bell which summoned them to 
meals and work. The blacksmith shop 
held axes by the gross; horse and ox 
shoes by the hundred; nails by dozens 
of kegs, peaveys, cant hooks and landing 
hooks by the score. 

The ox stable and horse barn, the cook 
shanty and the few small huts of the 
married men completed the scene. Be- 
low the ridge on which the camp was 
built was a tiny lake; around it the 
circle of the trees. In summer the 
weeds ran riot among the stumps. In 
winter the snow was crossed by paths 
worn deep by the feet of men and by 
little tracks of the wild creatures of the 
woods. 

Such a camp is a little world in itself, 
with its own peculiar life, governed by 
laws and customs which obtain nowhere 
else among men. It is a man’s world, 
hardly touched by women’s healing and re- 
straining influence. Yet the few women 
on the edges of its life possess unusual 
opportunities of power. They may be 
little helped by education, inelegant of 
speech, careless of conventionalities ; 
but they keep the men from becoming 
utterly wild and sometimes bestial in 
their thought and words. Many a young 
giant from Maine or New Hampshire has 
been saved to decent living by a little 
child or its mother keeping his thoughts 
true to the forsaken home, Many an 
Irish lad has had wholesome visions of 
the green fields of Erin, many a Scandi- 
navian of the dark jiords or smiling lakes 
of his native land, after a few kind words 
from the lips of a woman, or the sight of 
children playing in the snow. 

Except on holidays and in unusually 
stormy weather, when the men often 
came back from the nearest village 
drunk, the place was as orderly as a bar- 
rack, Steady hard work is a great pre- 
ventive of trouble. The men had plenty 
of exercise and the best of food. Tur- 
key dinners and chicken pie, with mince 
pies, the crust of which dropped fatness 
and would kill an ordinary man of seden- 
tary life and dyspeptic tendencies, disap- 
peared as if by magic. Then every man 
became absorbed in smoke and the big 
room was soon blue with the fumes from 
a hundred pipes. - 

So the camps lived their life, in touch 
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with the outside world, but not of it, 
drawing their material from the restless 
and energetic sons of half a dozen peo- 
ples, and making it over by work and 
play, in too infrequent good and far too 
common wickedness, after their own dis- 
tinctive but imperfect thought of manli- 
ness and pleasure. 
(To be continued.) 


Another Veteran Retires 


Of his own will and to the general regret, 
Rev. Walter Frear has been released from 
his post as general agent of the American 
Board for the Pacific Coast. A Yale graduate, 
Mr. Frear came to California in 1855 and bas 
given his whole life-work to this coast. He 
had interesting mountain pastorates in the 
gold-mining sections, and city churches in 
Santa Cruz and Oakland. Eleven years in 
the prime of life were given te the Fort Street 
Church—now the great Central Union 





REV. WALTER FREAR 


Church—of Honolulu, whose pastors have 
always taken no small part in island affairs, 
and especially in missions. Here, on mission 
soil, glorious with the most notable triumphs 
of salvation, Mr. Frear completed his prepa- 
ration for the work which has filled hand and 
heart these eleven and a half years past. 

Taking charge for a time of the Church 
Building Society’s business, he became in 
1892 the American Board’s agent. In this 
labor of love he has been equally efficient and 
faithful. Office and business affairs have ab- 
sorbed his time and energy: looking after 
missionaries in transit, superintending re- 
pairs on successive Morning Stars, keeping 
the westward missions of the Board supplied 
with all the necessaries of life. The sum of 
this labor has been so great as to leave little 
opportunity for presenting the Board’s cause 
in the churches and developing interest and 
gifts. Of the latter he has done all that was 
possible and has secured steadily advancing 
contributions. 

The Board has had in Mr. Frear a man of 
unusual judgment and all-arourd business 
ability, of lifelong interest in missions and 
devotion to the Board, of deep personal life 
in the Spirit and loyalty to Christ. He has 
for years been a trustee of Pacific Theological 
Seminary and always prominent in church 
affairs. Now, at the ripe age of seventy-five, 
looking all of ten years younger, he retires 
with the honor and esteem of all who know 
him. May he be spared long among the “old 
men for counsel.” 0. 8. MN, 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 9-15. The Perils Arising from 
Privilege. Ezek. 28: 1-10; Rev. 3: 14-22. 
Connection with a prosperous church. Life in a 

favored community. Membership in a good family. 

Citizenship in the best country’in the world. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 185.) 
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Abel’s Temptation 


A Parable for Ambitious Aspirants 


8 August 1908 


By Rev. Gzorcz Henry HuspsarD, HAVERHILL, MAss, 


{One of the most popular sketches ever 
printed by us was that from the pen of Mr. 
Hubbard in our issue of Feb. 28, entitled 
Zillah’s Explanation. It attempted to explain 
the preference which certain congregations 
have for ministers of Methodist antecedents 
and training, and it naturally aroused con- 
siderable comment, more or less favorable to 
the solution of the problem there advanced. 
This week that discerning woman called Zil- 
lah persuades her husband to remain in his 
present parish despite temptations elsewhere. 
—EDITOR. } 


* Another returned manuscript!’’ ex- 
claimed Abel Meholab, somewhat impa- 
tiently, as he took his mail from the post- 
man one morning, and saw among the 
letters one in a large, official looking 
envelope. For some years Abel had 
sought with varying success to eke out 
the deficiencies of a limited.income by 
occasional contributions to the press. 
He had found it rather precarious and at 
times exasperating work. Like many in 
a similar situation he had become accus- 
tomed to 


Hear the sound of doors that close, 
And of feet that pass them by. 


and an unaccepted effort would catch his 
eye the moment the mail carrier turned 
the corner of his street. 

Imagine his astonishment, therefore, 
when, instead of an “unavailable” manu- 
script, he found that the big envelope 
contained a call to the Temple Church of 
New Jericho. It was a pleasant letter to 
read. After a few complimentary refer- 
ences to the work in which he was now 
engaged, and the esteem in which he was 
held by his people and the community in 
general, came a flattering invitation to 
surrender this for the pastorate of the 
large metropolitan church at a salary of 
$7,000, with an assistant pastor and a 
yearly vacation of three months for for- 
eign travel. A glowing vision truly fora 
man who was struggling with the problem 
of family economics on less than $2,500 a 
year and laboring hard with only four 
weeks’ vacation, and that often abbrevi- 
ated by press of work. 

Abel read the letter to Zillah and, after 
a few playful remarks about the grandeur 
that would be theirs, both agreed that 
the work now in their hands forbade all 
thought of accepting the call. Then the 
parson went to his study to work on next 
Sunday’s sermon. 

But somehow he couldn’t settle down 
to work as usual. In spite of his most 
determined efforts that call continually 
recurred to his mind, and he did not put 
it wholly away. At length he gave up 
all pretense at sermonizing and began to 
pace the floor and to think over the sit- 
uation. Here was a great opportunity. 
Was it not the ‘‘tide” in his affairs that 
was to determine the outcome of his life? 
What a wide door of influence and use- 
fulness was opened to him by that call ! 
True, it meant hard work; but was not 
that the very thing to be desired? What 
could be nobler than to wear one’s self 
out in a large service for the Master? 
Was it not, moreover, a clear call of 





God? Coming without solicitation or 
even previous knowledge, surely it was 
the hand of Providence ! 

When dinner time came nothing had 
been done on Sunday’s sermon, but Abel 
felt that the morning had not been 
wasted ; for a new and clear light seemed 
to shine on the pathway of personal duty. 
After dinner was ended and the children 
had gone to school, he determined to 
share with Zillah the results of his morn- 
ing meditation, not doubting that she 
would rejoice with him in the conclusion 
at which he had arrived. 

** Zillah,” he began, ‘‘the more I think 
about that call to Temple Church the 
more deeply it impresses me.” 

“Why, I didn’t suppose you were think- 
ing about it at all,” replied Zillah. ‘I 
had taken it for granted that we were 
permanently settled here in Bethpeor, 
that you had abjured the calling system, 
and that the work here was paramount 
to everything else.” 

“Yes, I know that the work here is 
exceedingly important, and it is dearer 
to me than I can express; but I have no 
doubt there are many other men who 
can do it just as well as I, and at least 
fifty of them are ready and waiting to 
step in if I should leave. We have been 
here a long time as pastorates go nowa- 
days. And realiy this call to New Jeri- 
cho seems like a call of God to come ap 
higher. I would not have sought sucha 
call on any account. I would not even 
have given a single word of encourage- 
ment to the committee had they con- 
sulted me before sending it. But it has 
come so spontaneously and so heartily 
that I am not sure whether it would be 
right to ignore it. Why, Zillah, it is the 
opportunity of a lifetime! Would I not 
be doing an injustice to myself and to 
my family were I t» refuse?” 

“Now, Abel, isn’t there just a trace of 
the spirit of Laban in that argument? 
You remember that when Laban saw the 
earring and the bracelets that Eleazar 
had brought, he said, ‘The thing pro- 
ceedeth from the Lord!’ Honestly, I 
believe that the same golden argument 
convinces many a man today that calls 
proceed from the Lord. Men rarely 
recognize the voice of the Lord in a call 
to smaller fields and diminished salaries. 
You know that you have refused several 
such calls yourself.” 

“But surely, Zillah, it is hardly to be 
expected that any man would deliber- 
ately take a downward step of that kind. 
Every man ought to look for advance 
and promotion if he is a man of any 
energy or ambition. Dr. Jepson says 
that every minister ought to take the 
largest field that opens to him. And you 
will confess that the doctor is a fine man, 
thoroughly spiritual and consecrated, and 
also that he lives up consistently to his 
own principle.” 

** Yes, Abel, I remember that maxim of 
Dr. Jepson’s; and I think it is a most 
pernicious one, the more so because it 
is the utterance of a man of such noble 
character as Dr. Jepson. His words 


carry great weight, especially with those 
who know him best, and that oft quoted 
remark of his has done not a little, I fear, 
to increase the restlessness of the minis- 
try and the scramble for the best pulpits. 
The ministry of our denomination in 
America has come down pretty near the 
level of the most worldly business men 
in this talk about advancement and the 
universal ambition to secure prominent 
positions. I do not believe that a minis- 
ter is subject to any different law in this 
matter from any other Christian man ; 
but I do believe that the spirit of rivalry 
and self-seeking is out of place among 
Christian men in any sphere. The law 
of sacrifice and the spirit of self-forget- 
ful devotion to one’s mission ought to 
control all Christian lives.” 

“Very true, my dear. But you are 
looking at one side of the question only. 
The salary and the position are attract- 
ive, of course; but, after all, they are 
the tokens of a correspondingly large 
work. Now do you not think that every 
man should be doing the largest possible 
work in the world? If I can accomplish 
twice as much as I am now accomplish- 
ing, is it not my duty todo so? [ think 
that is the real meaning of Dr. Jepson’s 
utterance. A larger call means more 
work, greater effort in the service of the 
Master, increased opportunity to uplift 
and save men. Our large cities are the 
great centers of influence that determine 
public opinion and mold national life and 
character. The sermons of our metro- 
politan preachers are read throughout 
the entire country and they exert an 
influence that cannot easily be meas- 
ured.” 

**T am not so sure about the influence. 
Most of our leading men were born and 
grew up in the rural villages, and their 
characters were formed amid their early 
surroundings. I believe that some of our 
home missionaries have more to do with 
the formation of national character than 
do the preachers in our largest city pul- 
pits. 

“Don’t you remember old Father 
Shearing, who went directly from the 
seminary to the little village of Rugby 
Corner in a remote section of New Eng- 
land, and spent the entire forty years of 
his ministerial life there? A man of 
good ability, with a wife that would have 
graced the parsonage of any city church 
in the land. They brought up a family 
of five or six children, all of whom re- 
ceived good educations ; yet he never had 
more than three or four hundred dollars 
a year as salary during his entire pastor- 
ate. The influence of that consecrated 
man and his family was felt by an entire 
generation of young people that grew up 
under his ministry. You know how that 
influence has extended itself, not by ser- 
mons reported in the papers—for Father 
Shearing never got into the papers, ex- 
cept by way of an obituary at the last— 
but through the medium of the ‘living 
epistles’ that he sent out all over the 
land. His oldest son entered the minis- 
try and, going to a home missionary field 
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in the West, founded and built up what 
has since proved to be one of the strong- 
est churches in a leading Western city. 
The other sons and daughters went out 
to various cities and all became influen- 
tial citizens and active Christian workers. 
The young men and women of the village, 
as they grew up, many of them went to 
neighboring towns and cities and became 
pillars in large churches, earnest and 
helpful citizens, men and women who 
occupied positions of trust and influence 
in the communities whither they went. 

“You have more than once told me of 
that one who came to college after he was 
married and had a family of growing chil- 
dren. And when you asked him why he 
entered college so late in life and in the 
face of such difficulties, he told you that 
he was the only one of his generation 
from Rugby Corner who had not made 
his mark in the world, and he did not 
wish to be left wholly behind. 

‘*Now I wonder how many a pastor of 
a large city church can show as good a 
record as that. Did Father Shearing do 
himself and his family an injustice by 
staying forty years in a little village like 
Rugby Corner? He unquestionably made 
a great sacrifice in so doing ; but was not 
that just what Jesus would have done in 
his place? Since he died a long proces- 
sion of men has passed through that 
pulpit, many of them abler men than 
he; but they have felt that they owed 
it to themselves to seek larger fields after 
@ year or two, and the result is a marked 
deterioration of character in the younger 
people of the place. Today no young man 
ever thinks of going to college from 
Rugby Corner.” 

“A strong plea indeed, my dear, you 
have made. Father Shearing’s life cer- 
tainly impresses me more favorably than 
Dr. Jepson’s principle. Yet there are 
other points to be considered. It is all 
very wrll for me to give myself to this 
work among factory people, and to accept 
the social and intellectual limitations of 
Bethpeor as the inevitable conditions of 
my work here. ‘But do I not owe it to 
you and to the children to accept the 
better privileges that would come with 
this call? Huppim and Muppim are nearly 
ready for college, Hepzibah is half way 
through the high school, and the other 
children are coming along rapidly in their 
studies. I believe we ought to do the 
very best wecan for them in the matter of 
education. It is about all we shall leave 
them, and with it they will be able to 
make their way in the world. I want 
them all to be well fitted for college and 
to have sufficient time to make a good 
record there. My own hurried fit and 
the necessity of working to pay my way 
sadly interfered with my standing and 
reputation as a scholar.” 

“Really, Abel, I don’t think you ought 
to distinguish between yourself and the 
family. As for myself, I have always 
felt that you and I are one in all things. 
When we came to Bethpeor I believed 
that God had called me as truly as he 
had called you—had called me because 
he had called you. I am perfectly willing 
to forego the social advantages and other 
attractions of New Jericho for the sake 
of our work here. You are getting a 
strong hold on these factory people. 
They believe in you, and you can lead 
them to higher lives. If you leave them, 
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they will approve your course from a 
purely worldly point of view, will con- 
gtatulate you on your success, will feel 
proud of this recognition of your merits ; 
yet deep down in their hearts they will 
lose faith in the Christly spirit. They 
will come to believe that every man looks 
after his own interests first. There are 
scores, yes hundreds of men ready to 
jump at a call from Temple Church. 
That church does not need you, and 
Bethpeor does need you. For my part, 
I should be very sorry to have you go, 
for I love these people even if they do 
murder the king’s English.” 

“But what about the children, Zil- 
lah?” 

“‘We need not worry about the chil- 
dren. They are all well and strong and 
can help themselves through college as 
you did. It won’t hurt them to shift for 
themselves a bit. They will be all the 
better for it. What if they do not take 
quite so high rank in their classes? 
They will more than make up for that by 
the gain in character and purpose.” 

“Then you do not believe that this is a 
call of the Lord? ” 

“No, indeed, Ido not! I think it is a 
temptation of the devil. He is not a 
very hideous devil, I confess. Rather a 
handsome and attractive fellow, like 
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Satan in Ary Scheffer’s famous picture 
of The Temptation on the Mountain 
Top; but a genuine devil none the 
less.”’ 

Abel whistled softly to himself in a 
meditative manner as he put on his hat 
and gloves and set out for an afternoon 
of calls. Some of those upon whom he 
called thought he had a rather absent air 
as though thinking about something be- 
sides their coughs and asthma, and rheu- 
matism and personal grievances. But 
they all liked Meholah and knew that he 
would be more attentive and sympathetic 
next time. Before the afternoon was 
over, however, he had become thoroughly 
aroused to his work by discussing several 
schemes which he was arranging for the 
good of the young people of Bethpeor 
and by coming into contact with two or 
three individual cases in which he was 
particularly interested, young men whom 
he had rescued from evil ways and was 
gradually leading to higher aims and 
purposes. 

Next morning he went into his study 
and wrote a very courteous but very de- 
cided note to the. committee of Temple 
Church, declining their call. As he read 
it to Zillah, she listened to the end and 
then added, “ Which being interpreted 
means, ‘ Get thee hence, Satan.’ ”’ 





Japan’s Union Hymn-Book Commission 





For the past three years a commission representing Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists and Disciples (Church of Christ) has been quietly and busily at work 


preparing a hymn-book which may be used by these various denominations. 


Rev. Mr. 


Miwa, a Congregational teacher, has done a good deal of the necessary translating, and 
Rev. George Allchin, of the American Board’s staff in Japan, has devoted most of his time 
to the work since the committee organized. The new book will contain 450 hymns, 125 of 
which appear in the recently issued revised Episcopal hymnal. These 125 are to be known 
as the Uniform Hymns and the publication of the Episcopal book was delayed some months 
in order to include them. The new hymnal is being printed by the Methodist Mission Press 
and a Japanese press in Yokohama, and the edition goes on sale about Oct. 1. The mem- 
bers of the commission portrayed above are as follows: sitting, from the right, Rev. H. 
Ke zaki, Congregational pastor; Rev. George Alichin, A. B. C. F. M.; Rev. H. Wada, 
Presbyterian pastor; Rev. P. A. Davey, Disciples Misssion; Rev. D. S. Spencer, Metho- 


dist; Rev. K. Miwa, Congregational teacher. 


Standing, from the right: Mr. S. Yuya, Presbyterian teacher; Rev. W. B. Parshley, 
American Baptist Mission; Rev. T. M. MacNair, Presbyterian Mission; Rev. H. H. 
Coates, Methodist church of Canada; Rev. U. Bessho, Methodist teacher; Mr. D. Fuji- 


moto, Baptist teacher. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Native 


Rocke, I am one with you; 
Sea, I am yours. 

Your rages come and go, 
Your strength endures. 


Passion may burn and fade; 
Pain surge and cease. 

My still soul rests unchanged 
Through storm and peace. 


Fir-tree, beaten by wind, 
Sombre, austere, 
Your sap is in my veins, 
O kinsman dear. 


Your fibres rude and true 

My sinews feed— 

Sprung of the same bleak earth, 
The same rough seed. 


The tempest harries us. 
It raves and dies ; 

And wild limbs rest again 
Under wide skies. 


Grass, that the salt hath scourged, 
Dauntless and gray, 

Though the harsh season chide 
Your scant array, 


Year by year you return 

To conquer fate. 

The clean life nourishing you 
Makes me, too, great. 


O rocks, O fir-tree brave, 
O grass and sea! 
Your strength is mine, and you 
Endure with me. 
— Charles G. D. Roberts, in The Book of the 
Rose (Page). 





4 ‘ ”? 
Limericks 
BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Have you ever tried the effect of recit- 
ing one of those five-line stanzas, called 
“‘ Limericks,” on a person who has never 
heard one? I assure you that to watch 
the gradual unbending of a great mind 
over one of those little poems, as it passes 
from bewilderment to contempt and then 
gradually to unrestrained and childish de- 
light, is an experience well worth attempt- 
ing. 

It does not always prove so. There are 
some people whose natures are not at- 
tuned to subtle delights and who ever re- 
main in outer and unappreciating dark- 
ness. The Limerick indeed may be re- 
garded as an infallible test of mental and 
moral fiber. It is better than palmistry. 
If a stranger laughs boisterously at your 
first attempt, look upon him with sus- 
picion. Try him with others and if he 
keeps chortling and shows no discrimina- 
tion, shun him. He probably wants to 
borrow money. If, instead of listening 
respectfully to your recitation, he insists 
on repeating verses of his own, regard 
him as a conceited ead. But if he heark- 
ens with a willing and open heart, measur- 
ing his applause by merit and not for flat- 
tery, and responds, at request, modestly 
with his own selections, then you may 
count that you have met one of those rare 
souls upon whom you may freely bestow 
your dinners, your goods, or your sister. 
These are they of whom Stevenson said : 

**Men who fish, botanize, work with 
the turning lathe, or gather seaweeds will 


make admirable husbands; and a little 
amateur painting in water-colors shows 
the innocent and quiet mind.” 

There is an individual as well as a 
social delight in reading Limericks. 
Placid people who like to play solitaire 
enjoy them, and as such are usually inca- 
pable of verbal memory, they have here 
a special joy which none can share or 
take away. 

But a subtle danger lurks in the Limer- 
ick habit as incurable as the insane repe- 
titions fostered by the “‘ Punch, brothers, 
punch with care” verses of twenty years 
ago. Most people who hear a few verses 
immediately try to write some. The 
other day I repeated in a casual way to 
a serious-minded doctor of divinity of 
my acquaintance the following harmless 
statement: 

There was an old man in Tarentum, 

Who gnashed his false teeth till he bent ’em. 
When asked what they cost, 

In case they were lost, 

He replied, *‘I don’t know, for I rent ’em.”’ 

This remark did not seem to make 
much impression at the time, but a few 
days later he handed me this frivolous 
lyric : 

There was a fair Christian Endeavorer 
Whose pastor, she thought, had none cleverer. 
He preached, “ Love one another,” 


And she clung to the brother, 
Till they had to use cant hooks to sever her. 


This I trust is an extreme case. 

The literary critic should give to the 
Limerick a loftier place in literature 
than has been his wont todo. It has 
certain distinguishing qualities that are 
often sought for elsewhere in vain. It 
stands a by no means unworthy test be- 
side the triolet, which is adapted only for 
amatory uses, while the Limerick is 
suited for all ranges. Like the sonnet, 
it may include a great range in little 
space, and it excels the sonnet, for it 
says its say in five lines instead of four- 
teen. Let me give a few illustrations 
of this capacity for a wide range within 
meager bounds. Take this graphic trag- 
edy from our modern strenuous life : 
Little Jones has an automobile, 

Upon which he does rapidly steal. 

A dog viewed the load 

From the midst of the road— 

And they’re wiping him off from the wheel. 
The motion is epic in its swiftness and an 
epic could certainly tell us no more ! 

And here is a narrative of dangerous 
adventure: 

There was a young man who was bitten 
By twenty-two cats and a kitten. 
Sighed he, ‘It is clear 

That my finish is near ; 

No matter: I’ll die like a Briton! ” 

Even the haps and mishaps of domestic 
and child life are not forgotten by the 
shaper of these crystal lyrics. 

Said artful young Jimmy McoCanse, 

“Of a whipping I stand a good chance. 
But I guess it won’t hurt, 

For there’s boards in my shirt, 

And I’ve got on just six pairs of pants !” 

If it be desired to extend the considera- 
tion of any theme a Limerick-sequence is 
just as practicable as a sonnet-sequence. 
A peculiarly large proportion of this kind 
of poems has to do—I know not why— 
with the pleasures of the table. This 


string of gourmandizing gems might be 
entitled 


ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF EATIN’ 
I, 


There was a young lady named Perkins, 
Who just simply doted on gherkins. 
Against all advice 
She ate so much spice, 
She pickled her internal workin’s. 

Il. 


There was an old man of Dundee, 
Who always put sand in his tea; 
He awoke with a shock 

When he found that a rock 

Had formed in the inside of he. 


Ill. 


There was a young girl in Passaic 

Who doted on strawberry ca-ake, 

And crullers she’d munch 

With a horrible crunch 

Till her jaw bones did actually a-ache. 
IV. 

There was a fat man on the Rhine, 

Who was asked, ‘‘ At what hour do you dine?” 

He replied, ‘‘ At eleven, 

Three, four, five and seven, 

Six, eight and a quarter to nine.” 

So it seems that all the strings of the 
harp can be strung to the Limerick, and 
as it can also be sung as a solo or duet to 
the piano or the jew’s harp, it deserves 
to be called the universal, the people’s 
verse, 

Yet the noblest poet need not scorn the 
Limerick as an instrument for his muse, 
It is not easy to write a good one. Ed- 
mund Lear composed 226, but how many 
of them are immortal? The best Limer- 
ick has three elements: a perfect musical 
rhythm, the element of surprise in the 
development of the theme, and that de- 
light of the artist—an unusual rhyme. 
These three conditions are all exempli- 
fied in the following: 

There was a young bride in Antigua, 

Who said to her love, “‘ What a pig you are!” 
He replied, “‘Oh, my queen, 

Is it manners you mean, 

Or do you refer to my fig-u-ar? ” 

The Limerick suits every human need 
in verse from the comic valentine to the 
condensed novel, and from the “ad’’ to 
the paraphrase. Many an old, old story 
takes on a freshness of meaning when 
thus turned from prose to verse. There 
is the famous legend, for example, of 

THE ARTIST AND THE LADY 
A lady on viewing a picter, 
Found that wonder and joy had transfixed her. 
Of the artist she prayed 
How such colors were made. 
He replied, “ Ma’am, with brains in my mix- 
ture.” 

This critical study has pretty well cov- 
ered the topic. It will probably serve as 
an incitement to others, but before bid- 
ding the theme adieu, a few unclassified 
specimens may well be embalmed in this 
imperishable form : 


SHREDDED WHEAT IMPROVED 


Shredded wheat I don’t fancy at all, 
But one hint might to makers recall : 
When they’re making the thing, 

Why cut off the string ; 

Why not serve it wound up in the ball? 


THE THERMOPOLITE 


« ‘There was an old man of Thermopy'z, 
Who never did anything properly ; 
But they said, “ If you choose 
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* To boil eggs in your shoes, 
You cannot remain in Thermopylz.” 


TRY, TRY, AGAIN 


There was a young maid who said, ““Why 
Can’t I look in my ear with my eye? 

If I give my mind to it, 

I’m sure I can do it, 

You never can tell till you try.” 





What They Miss 


I found out long ago that those who 
get the best return from their flower gar- 
dens were those who kept no gardeners, 
and it is the same way with the child gar- 
den; those who are too overbuay, ifre- 
sponsible, ignorant, or rich to do without 
the orthodox nurse, never can know pre- 
cisely what they lose. To watch a baby 
untrammelled with clothes, dimple, glow, 
and expand in its bath, is in an intense 
personal degree like watching, early of a 
June morning, the first opening bud of a 
rose that you have coaxed and raised 
from a mere cutting. You hoped and 
believed that it would be fair and beau- 
tiful, but ah, what a glorious surprise 
it is! 

And so it is at the other end of day, 
when sleep comes over the garden and 
all the flowers that have been basking in 
sun vigor relax and their colors are sub- 
dued, blended by the brush of darkness, 
and the night wind steals new perfumes 
from them, and wings of all but a few 
night birds have ceased to cleave the air. 
As you walk among the fl »wers and touch 
them, or throw back the casement and 
look out, you. read new meanings every- 
where. 

In the. white cribs in the alcove the 
same change comes, bright eyes, hair, 
cheeks, and lips lie blended in the shadow, 
the only sound is the even breath of 
night, and when you press your lips 
behind the ear where a curl curves and 
neck and garments meet, there comes a 
little fragrance born of sweet flesh and 
new flannel, and the only motion is that 
of the half-open hand that seems to recog- 
nize and closes about your fingers as a vine 
to its trellis, or as a sleeping bird clings to 
its perch. 

A gardener or a nurse is equally a door 
between one and these silent pleasures, 
for who would not steal up now and then 
from a troubled dream to satisfy with 
sight and touch that the babes are really 
there and all is well ?—From People of the 
Whirlpool (Macmillan). 





White Alder . 


(Clethra) 


I know a nunnery which no man heeds 
Or loves save me, because a faithful band 
Of willows hem it in on either hand, 
To where a little pool o’ergrown with weeds 
Bars all intruders, while in front flags stand 
. As wardens o’er a mile of meadow land— 
Broad banner. bearers of a host of reeds! 


Within, close sheltered by the willow screen 
From alien eyes, with palms spread to the 
sun, 
And faultless face uplifted, all unseen, 
And all unseeing, prays a silent nun, 
Wrapped in a veil no earthly hands have 


spun, 
God’s one white thing in this his world of 


green. 
—Trinity Tablet. 
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For the 
Night and Day 


When I run about all day, 
When I kneel at night to pray, 
God sees. 


When I’m dreaming in the dark, 
When I lie awake and hark, 
God sees. 


Need I ever know a fear ? 
Night and day my Father’s near :— 
God sees. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 





Polly’s Day of “Fun” 


BY ELEANOR H. PORTER 


Polly Ann Smith was plainly in a bad 
temper. Her forehead was puckered 
into ugly frowns, and her eyes looked 
out from beneath with a cold, unloving 
gleam. 

To begin with, Polly did not like her 
name, and as today was the first day of 
school, she had just been obliged to tell 
it to the new teacher. Moreover, Anna- 
bel Moore sat right across the aisle and 
the teacher had called Annabel “‘ dear ”’— 
Polly thought ‘“‘ Annabel” the prettiest 
name in all the world, and “Polly” the 
homeliest. 

When recess came, Polly marched off 
by herself into a corner ; from there she 
sulkily watched her friends playing tag. 
Pretty soon, a pair of flying little feet 
dashed by her, and a smart tap tingled 
on her arm. 

“Tag! You're it!’ exclaimed Annabel 
Moore, breathlessly. 

“T ain’t neither—I ain’t playing!” said 
Polly, sourly. 

Annabel laughed good-naturedly. 

**O come, Polly,” she coaxed. ‘Don’t 
be so grumpy. Come—be good and play.” 

“JT don’t want to be good! Good folks 
are stupid!” declared Polly, crossly. 

*“*Why Polly Smith, what an idea!” ex- 
claimed Annabel in a shocked voice, 

‘* Well, they are,” insisted Polly, again. 
Poor Polly’s father and mother were 
dead, and Polly had spent the greater 
part of her ten years of life in the care 
of her grandparents, who were good, and 
who meant to be kind, but who were 
very strict and severe. They did not 
understand in the least how to make a 
small maid of ten happy. 

Annabel’s cheeks flushed scarlet. 

‘*My papa and mamma are good and 


they are not stupid! I know lots of 


other folks who are good, too,” said she, 
stoutly. 

‘* Well, what is being good ?’’ demanded 
Polly, quickly. 

The sudden question surprised Annabel 
not a little, but she began her answer 
bravely enough, though she faltered after 
the first two words. 

“Why, it’s—it’s—being good, of course ; 
doing things for folks to make’em happy. 
You—you won’t be happy yourself, 
either, if you aren’t good!” she added 
with sudden dignity, trying to speak like 
mamma, meet 

Polly shrugged “her shoulders and 
turned away. --~ ¢ 

“ How perfectly horrid everything and 
everybody is today,” she thought miser- 
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ably. “I’m sure if there’s anything to 
make me happy, I’d like to try it.” 

A few minutes later, recess being over, 
Polly sat in her seat, listlessly turning 
the leaves of her Reader. Suddenly 
she started, and looked fixedly at a few 
words near the top of one of the pages. 
“The easiest way to be happy one’s 
self is to make some one else happy,’” 
she read, and shut the book with a bang, 
causing the teacher to look down sharply 
at her. 

Hard as she tried, Polly could not drive 
this new idea from her thoughts and it 
made her restless all the afternoon. By 
night she had sullenly decided to “try 
it and see what ’twas good for, anyhow !’” 
She made up her mind that she would 
begin the next morning and see if she 
could find any one to make happy. She 
told herself that ‘“’twouldn’t work,” but 
she went to bed that night with a queer 
little exultant feeling, much as though 
she were about to try a new game, 

The first thing Polly thought of the 
next morning was her new plan. She 
jumped out of bed and ran happily to the 
window, but a frown quickly appeared on 
her forehead—it was raining, and Polly 
particularly disliked rain. 

Her face was the picture of woe when 
she sat down to the breakfast table. She 
had forgotten all about what she was 
going to try to do that day, nor did 
she think of it again until she saw her 
grandmother hunting everywhere for her 
glasses. 

**O dear,” thought Polly, impatiently, 
**T wonder if that is the kind of things 
that makes folks happy! Have I got to 
hunt up those tiresome glasses? ” 

But in another moment she was search- 
ing in what she knew were the favorite 
hiding-places of those frequently lost 
glasses, and it was not long before she 
found them and carried them with sheep- 
ish smile to her grandmother. 

“Why, thank you—er—dear,”. mur- 
mured the old lady in some surprise. 

Polly turned quickly and ran out of the 
room. There was a queer little feeling 
in her throat ; she wondered what it was. 

“Pvoh! I don’t see as I am so very 
happy,” she declared, with a sour look 
ous into the rain. Then she put on her 
hat and coat, and catching up her books 
and her lunch basket, opened her um- 
brella and started for school. 

Just ahead of her she spied the familiar 
red hair belonging to Nellie Jones, and 
involuntarily her steps shortened. Polly 
did not like Nellie Jones; in fact, none 
of the girls did, and the poor child’ was 
left forlorn on all occasions. Nellie had 
made several attempts to be friendly 
with Polly, but in vain, for Polly had not 
hesitated to snub her unmerceifully, 
regardless of all rules of kindness or 
politeness. il 

For a minute Polly hesitated. 

**Dear me!” said she to herself with a 
despairing sigh. ‘I s’pose ’twould make 
her happy, now, if I let her walk to 
school with me. Well, then, I expect 
I'll have to do it—but I don’t see as there 
is anything so very happyfying to me in 
this sort of doings!” And she hastened 
her steps until she reached Nellie’s side. 

“Do you want to walk under my 
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The supreme delight that showed at 
once on Nellie’s plain little face sent that 
same queer feeling again to Polly’s 
throat. By the time the schoolhouse 
was reached, the two girls were chatting 
quite happily together; Nellie was tell- 
ing Polly of a brand-new place to find 
blackberries. 

The morning passed quietly. Polly 
began to take a strange interest in look- 
ing for chances to loan her pet pencils 
and the big, soft sponge that the other 
girls so admired. She was wonderfully 
gracious with her smiles all the morning, 
too. 
“At lunch time Polly opened her 
basket eagerly. She was unusually hun- 
gry, perhaps because she had played 
“tag” and “fox and geese”’ so heartily 
at recess time. The thin slices of bread 
and butter and the cold chicken looked 
very tempting as she spread them out 
on her napkin which she used as a table 
cloth. The small frosted cake was Polly’s 
favorite kind, and there was a luscious 
bunch of grapes for desert. 

Polly’s little white teeth sunk happily 
into the bread and butter, and her thumb 
and forefinger had just picked up a gen- 
erous piece of chicken, when her roving 
eyes chanced to fall upon two hard-look- 
ing biscuits and a doughnut that lay on 
a desk near her. Nellie Jones sat deject- 
edly before this unappetizing array of 
food, and Polly could not help noticing 
that Nellie’s eyes were gazing longingly 
in the direction of her own chicken and 
grapes. 

‘** Dear suz me!” sighed Polly. ‘Why 
is it that it’s always the hard things to do 
that makes other folks happy!’ Then 
she beckoned Nellie to come to her. 

The little girl jumped to her feet and 
almost flew to Polly’s side. 

*“‘I—I’m not so very hungry, after all, 
Nellie,” said Polly, gulping down some- 
thing that seemed to rise in her throat. 
“You'll have to help me eat my lunch- 
eon, I guess.” 

By afternoon Polly had forgotten all 
about her new “game,” as she called it 
—for her studies and recitations kept her 
very busy. 

When school was dismissed she joined 
a little group of girls outside the school- 
house, and helped to make joyous plans 
for the picnic that was to come off Satur- 
day afternoon. As she turned to go home 
a little later, she found the new teacher 
at her side. 

‘* Well, my dear, you seem to be wear- 
ing a very smiling face. I think you 
must be happy over something.” 

Polly skipped joyously. She was think- 
ing of the picnic. 

“I am—and I’ve had lots of fun, today, 
too!”’ she exclaimed ; then she suddenly 
remembered, and stopped short, looking 
up into the teacher’s face in astonish- 
ment. “ Why, Miss Adams—it did work, 
didn’t it?” ‘ 

‘*What ‘worked’ my dear? I haven’t 
the least idea what you mean,” replied 
Miss Adams, in mild surprise. 

Polly laughed, and colored a rosy red. 

**O, nothing much, but—I—I guess I’ll 
try it again, sometime ! ”’ 





As one lamp lights another, nor grows less 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


—Lowell. 


THE LOVE OF GOD 
God, being rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us, even when we 
were dead through our trespasses, quick- 
ened us together with Christ. 


The sacrifice of Christ is a part of the 
very essence of Christianity, but the 
basis of Christianity is the eternal love 
of God.—Henry Drummond. 





Life nor death shall us dissever 

From His love who reigns forever ; 

Will He fail us? never, never! 
When to Him we cry. 


But His might shall still defend us, 

And His blessed Son befriend uz, 

And His Holy Spirit send us 
Comfort ere we die. 





No maze to lose one’s self in like the 
labyrinth of love. How sweet to be out- 
done, overcome and overwhelmed by the 
astonishing grace of the Lord our Ged.— 
OC. H. Spurgeon. 





God’s love is not rounded out until I 
respond to it —Maltbie D. Babcock. 





It is of supreme importance to the real- 
ity of our Christian life that we should 
refuse to separate between these divine 
attributes of Mercy and Truth ; that we 
should not say simply, ‘‘God loves us,” 
without drawing out the implicit truth, 
**and wishes us to be like himself.” The 
true test of our theology is worship; be- 
cause the spirit of worship includes and 
reconciles the spirit of love and the spirit 
of holy fear, which are our creaturely 
recognition of the divine mercy and 
truth.—H. C. Beeching. 





We have a friend who knows us better 
than we know ourselves, loves us better 
than we love ourselves, helps us when we 
cannot help ourselves and in the midst 
of our deepest despair breathes into our 
heart the breath of a new and divine 
hope.—James Freeman Clarke. 





Thou know’st our bitterness—our joys are 
Thine; 
No stranger Thou to all our wanderings 
wild; 
Nor could we bear to think how every line 
Of us, Thy darkened image and defiled, 
Stands in full sunshine of Thy piercing eye, 
But that Thou call’st us brethren; sweet 


repese 
Is in that word! the Lord who dwells on high 
Knows all, yet loves us better than He 


knows. 
—John Keble. 

Heavenly Father, glorify Thy holy 
name to us with Thine own self, that 
in every line of the perfect life wherein 
Thow hast revealed it, we may see 
Thy love. In the ceo which 
Thow dost command, in Thy judg- 
ments, as well as in Thy healing and 
comforting, cause us to feel Thy love 
of saving from evil, of guiding to the 
only good. Make sensible to us its 
tenderness, its compassion, its pity in 
our failures, its joy in our salvation. 
For truly to know Thy Fatherly love, 
in the life which Thou dost teach, is 
the joy of heaven to men. Open our 
hearts to know Thee thus, and accept 
ws as Thy children, for Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 9, Sunday. Christ’s Intercession.—Luke 

22: 31-34 

See how Christ rests in the assurance of an- 
swered prayer. Peter’s fall was provided for 
and his use of life when he had turned again. 
Weakness is no excuse for sin, but the repent- 
ant man may have a power of sympathy 
which brings him close to others. But Christ 
had this power of sympathy through tempta- 
tion, without sin. We all livein the security 
of Christ’s prayers—we should never sin 
against them. 


Aug. 10. Provision for the New Time.—Luke 
22: 35-38. : 
A new era had dawned, with new require- 
ments. The kingdom had its way to make 
among men and without the visible presence 


.of its king. Prudence—even self-defense are 


required and permitted but always with re- 
sponsibility. Here is the educational stand- 
ing ground of common life. We are to take 
staff and scrip—even a sword—but we are to 
use them in a Christlike spirit. Compare the 
provision of food in the wilderness and the 
dependence on the corn of the land after 
Israel had entered in. But God was behind 
the harvest as he was behind the manna—and 
as he is behind our common life. 


Aug. 11. Gethsemane. — Matt. 26: 30, 36-46. 

There are griefs and conflicts which we 
cannot share and yet in which the companion- 
ship of love is comfort. Peter, James and 
John were offered this ministry of silence 
but, as on the mount of transfigaration, they 
were not equal to its opportunity. What lov- 
ing sorrow and gentle reproach! more for 
their weakness than neglect. How often 
must Christ take comfort in foresight of what 
his poor disciples some day are to to be. 
Have we no real impatience to hasten that 
time of his satisfaction ? Jesus fought out 
his battle and came with dauntless courage 
to his trial and thecross. Itisin Gethsemane 
conflicts that the great triumphs of out ward 
showing are really won. 


Aug. 12. Jesus and Judas.—Matt. 26: 47-56. 
Here is the restriction. The appeal to the 
sword implies the judgment of the sword. 
Let those who rest in an unthinking optimism 
remember Judas. How settled was Christ’s 
conviction that his death was part of an un- 
folding plan, when he quotes Scripture even 
in the moment of arrest. They all left him 
and fled—were these fit founders of a world 
religion ? 
Aug. 13. Jesus and Annas.— John 18: 12-24. 
Annas and his sons had grown rich through 
the temple booths for the sale of materials 
for sacrifice. To him therefore Jesus was 
specially obnoxious—he had threatened his 
wealth. Peter follows, but his faith and cour- 
age have evaporated. To be a joyful Chris- 
tian one must be outspoken. Shame and 
rejoicing cannot live together in the heart. 


Aug. 14. Jesus and Caiaphas.—Matt. 26: 

57-68. 

It is not contempt, but patience with which 
Jesus treats the court. “This is your hour 
and the power of darkness.” But there is 
no concealment of his claims. The moment 
these judges have the testimony they desire the 
the mask is thrown off and hate acts in char- 
acter. If they had merely killed him it might 
have seemed a state necessity—but they in- 
sulted him. 

Aug. 15. Jesus and Pilate.—John 18: 28-40, 

Pilate was no weakling. Long experience 
had hardened him and a single Jewish life 
would not have cost himapang. Yet nothing 
is clearer than the impression which the 
personality of Jesus made upon him. There 
was a hunger at the bottom of his callous 
heart to which Jesus appealed. Even he felt 
the power of a kingdom not of this world and 
the influence of its king. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Warren Avenue Church 


This important church, pastorless since Dr. 
Fifield went to Kansas City a year ago, has 
called Rev. Frank G. Smith of Dubuque, 
Io., although it is said the prospects of his 
removal to Chicago are not encouraging. The 
members are anxious to secure a pastor as 
soon as possible, as the protracted vacancy of 
the pulpit has not been without serious dis- 
advantages. Every effort will be made to 
persuade Mr. Smith to accept the call and if 
he comes he will find not only a field large 
enough to tax all his strength, but a cheering 
welcome from his ministerial brethren. 


Fruit in Old Age 


Dr. J. E. Roy, though he has turned over 
the responsibilities of his secretaryship of the 
A. M. A. to Dr. Tenney, and is considerably 
past seventy, with the memories of a golden 
wedding recently celebrated to stimulate his 
activity, sends out a list of appointments 
among the churches in northwestern New 
York which cover every Sunday in July and 
September and some of those in October, with 
midweek services in addition. He modestly 
states that the month of August is reserved 
for duty in the office in Chicago during his 
successor’s vacation. Dr. Roy seems to need 
no vacation. Certainly he is never weary in 
advocating the cause of the Freedmen whose 
needs his long residence in the South enables 
him so fully to understand. 


A Deaconess Summer School 

The sessions extended from July 8 to 29. 
They were held in the Chicago Home, 532 
West Adams Street, and were attended by 
several women not connected with the school. 
Lectures were given by Dr. F. H. Foster on 
Great Doctrinal and Devotional Passages of 
the Bible, by Rev. B. S. Winchester on The 
Prophets, by Rev. H. F. Hegner on Educa- 
tional Psychology, by Mr. Raymond Robbins 
on Social Conditions, and by President C. A. 
Blanchard on Personal Consecration to Serv- 
ice. Time was also set apart for visits to the 
John Worthy School, a reformatory institu- 
tion for boys, the Bridewell, the Daily News 
Fresh Air Sanitarium, the Children’s Hospi- 
tal, the Field Museum and many other places 
ef civic and religious interest. The Cook 
County Sunday School Association has been 
conducting its summer school in the Seminary 
Chapel, so that the attendants of the Deacon- 
ess School had the privilege of enjoying its 
sessions also. The work of the Deaconess 
Home is receiving more and more recognition 
every year. Miss Colman, the superinter dent, 


. is welcomed into our churches and never fails 


to interest in her work those who hear her. 
There can be no doubt as to the opportunity 
for important service in connection with our 
churches for as many deaconesses as can be 
properly trained for it. 


Mourning for the Pope 

References to the Pope were made in almost 
all of the Congregational pulpits Sunday, and 
indicated without exception the high esteem 
in which he has been held. Dr. Loba of 
Evanston looks upon him as easily the first of 
all the popes of recent times; Dr. F. E. Hop- 
kins of the Pilgrim Church as representing an 
institution most worthily, whose survival 
after 233 persons have filled the papal chair is 
a testimony to the power and value of Chris- 
tianity which cannot be set aside. Rev. B.S. 
Winchester of the New England Church says 
that Leo, more than any of his predecessors, 
has realized the ideals of Jesus Christ in his 
piety, in his moral earnestness, and in fidelity 
to responsibility. Rev. J. J. Kolmos of Wind- 
sor Park compared the doctrines which the 
Roman and Protestant churches hold in com- 
mon. In all the Catholic churches elaborate 
mourning services were held and everywhere 
the sincere sorrow over his death was mani- 
fest. Few cities in this country have a greater 





interest in the successor of Leo than Chicago. 
The Roman Catholics far outnumber any one 
of the Protestant denominations, and their 
priests, if permitted to have their way, will 
not be backward in co-operating with Protes- 
tant ministers in whatever promises to con- 
tribute to the moral welfare of the city. A 
man with no sympathy for American institu- 
tions and no understanding of the American 
spirit might do us great harm. 


The Danville Riot 

It was a race riot, and was accompanied by 
a lynching as brutal as any in the South. The 
mayor is blamed for inefficiency, but the 
sheriff stood firmly at his post. Two persons 
lost their lives and twenty-two were injured, 
and the state was disgraced a second time 
within a few months by an appeal tolynch law 
which has no excuse. Arrests of many of the 
leaders of the riot have been made, and it is 
not likely that the parties proved guilty will 
go unpunished. The serious feature of the 
affair is that a Negro’s crime brought the 
mob together, and that it came together not 
because there was any fear that the law 
would not be faithfully exercised but because 
of the hatred which the miners, and espe- 
cially German miners, have long been cher- 
ishing toward their colored fellow-.citizens. 
The ministers of the colored churches in Chi- 
cago took occasion Sunday, July 26, to preach 
upon the subject and to call attention to the 
fact that unless this habit of lynching Ne- 
groes for their crimes ceases there will be a 
race war even in Chicago. 


Quinn Chapel 

This chapel, which belongs to the oldest 
colored church in the city, celebrated ita fifty- 
seventh anniversary Sunday, July 26, and in 
addition to the services ordinarily held on 
such occasions raised over $1,100 towards the 
payment of a debt on its house of worship. 
This church has been very influential and, 
though nominally Methodist, has yet been a 
rallying point for colered people of all de- 
nominations, 


Chicago, Aug. 1. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around Boston 


A Jubilee Celebration Completed 


The American Congregational Association 
has fitly completed its celebration of its fif- 
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tieth anniversary by issuing, in handsome 
pamphlet form, a report of its jubilee meeting 
in Tremont Temple, May 25, with a historical 
sketch, the remarks of its president, Mr. W. 
O. Blaney, and the address of Dr. George A. 
Gordon on Denominational Memories and In- 
spirations. It is illustrated with four por- 
traits of the men especially characterized in 
the address as Congregational leaders, Bush- 
nell, Beecher, Park and Storrs, and with an 
excellent portrait of Dr. Gordon. Nothing is 
wanting except a picture of the Congrega- 
tional House, which with its library is the 
monument of the fifty years’ work of the as- 
sociation. 


Hell is self-indulgence.—James Hinton. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits, $6.67 to $20. 


Everything Made to Order. 


HIS is the last month 
of our Reduced Price 
Sale, therefore act 

uickl 














Your order must reach us 
this month if you wish to °‘ 
secure these reduced 
prices. 


Catalogue, Samples and 
Bargain List sent free by 
return mail. If the gar- 
ment which we make for 
prove satisfactory, send it back 
eer and we will refund your money. Orders 
can lied with the greatest promptness, ve 
often in three are time. Write today and don 
fail to say you wish Summer Catalogue No. 18 and 

rice pl 

Our NEW FALL CATALOGUE, ready August 
24th, will be the handsomest fashion publica- 
tion of its kind ever issued. It will illustrate 
stylish Suits from $8 to $40, Jackets from $7 
to $30, Church and Visiting Costumes, Separate 
Skirts, etc. Every well-dressed woman should 
have one. Write now and we will mail you a 
copy FREE, together with a full line of new 
Fall samples as soon as . Be sure to say 
you wish the NEW FALL CATALOGUE No, 19 
and samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Children Camping on the Yellow- 
stone 


HERE is no such anonymousity in 

the Corner picture this week as 

there was in our two previous illus- 
trations, We know where the camp is, 
and (after some study) who the campers 
are. I will print the letters that came 
with the photograph. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Please may I come into 
the Corner? I am six years old. Kenyon 
and I went up the river and pitched a tent 
under a tree and made a little camp fire. I 
took a little black doll. Papa says perhaps 
Captain Clark camped under the same big 
tree. I have a pair of twin kittys. Their 
names are Ricki and Ticki. Papa eaw their 
names in the Corner. I call them Rick and 
Tick. If you ever come to the Yellowstone 


Park please stop and see me. 
MartTHa Leavitt C, 


Livingston, Mont. 

How names do travel—here is Kipling’s 
Rikki-tikki-tavi imported from India to 
Massachusetts, and, 
when Ada’s kitty 
bearing the name 
was driven from its 
home, lo, it appears 
again on the banks 
of the Yellowstone 
among the moun- 
tains of Montana! 
(See Corners of Jan. 
81 and April11.) The 
other letter is signed 
“Old Guide,” and 
tells more about the 
picture.and the chil- 
dren in it.‘ 

Dear Mr. Martin: 
Here are two explorers 
camping on the trail of 
Lewis and Clark.... 
I asked the boy if he 
would not write up the 
expedition for the Cor- 
ner, but as he declined 
the girl has acted as 
historian. Notwith- 
standing her name, she 
does not claim any relationship to the first 
Clark who camped on the Yellowstone. Nor 
is the boy’s name Lewis, but he is descended 
from a patriotic Revolutionary'family. There 
is a street in a well-known New England city, 
and a church on it bearing the same name, in 
honor of some of his grandfathers. A country 
village near by also bears the name. 

The spot where these children are camping 
is near where Captain Clark ‘‘halted three 
hours,” on July 15, 1806. He says, “They 
reached the Yellowstone itself about a mile 
and a half below where it issues from the 
Rocky Mountains.”” That is what we call the 
lower cafion of the Yellowstone—the narrow 
valley between the hills, about midway in the 
picture. If any other explorers take this 
famous trail these two will be glad to hear 
about it in the Corner. 

I wish “these two” had told us a little 
more about their camping out, what they 
had to eat, whether they climbed that tree 
or any of those big hills, and especially 
about those animals apparently feeding at 
the right of the picture ; are they buffa- 
loes or antelopes or coyotes—or cows ? 

Those mysterious hints about the boy’s 
name interested me, and I resolved to 
“watch out,” as they say in the West, 
for one that would fit him. On my re- 
cent Connecticut trip I was riding on a 
trolley car in. Hartford (which is of course 
“‘a@ well-known New England city’’),.and 


heard the conductor call out Talcott 
Street. I asked him if there was a 
church on the street by that name, and 
he said there was. A little later I hap- 
pened to visit Talcottville, which is ‘“‘a 
country village near by’—a beautiful 
one, too—and on inquiry found that the 
Yellowstone camp boy was a cousin of 
the very family where I was stopping! I 
might as well tell you that the Congrega- 
tional Year-Book helped me a little in 
the search, for I often notice that the 
children of the minister and Sunday 
school superintendent are likely to write 
to the Corner. The girl’s middie name 
interested me, too, forit has an unmistak- 
able New England sound; and now I 
learn from ‘‘constant readers” of the 
O. F. column in Dorchester that the little 
girl was named from their family when 
they lived in Nebraska! 


But there is history as well as geneal- 
ogy connected with this picture, especially 





at just this time when so much is said 
and written of the ‘‘ Louisiana Purchase.” 
Lewis and Clarke referred to in the second 
letter were two young men sent out by 
President Jefferson to explore the great 
and unknown West. They started from 
Washington just one hundred years ago 
—in July, 1803—although they did not 
leave the village of log-cabins on the 
Mississippi called St. Louis until the fol- 
lowing spring. They ascended the Miss- 
ouri to its headwaters, crossed the 
Rockies and descended ‘the Columbia to 
the Pacific, a journey full of difficulty and 
adventure which occupied a year and a 
half. 

The “Lewis and Clarke Expedition ” 
was a very famous one, and the history 
of it from their journals has been pub- 
lished in many editions, and would be 
very interesting reading now for Corner 
boys. The lady in the Athenzum tells 
me there is a small book about it recently 
published (Lighten’s Lewis and Clarke, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., school edition, 
50 cts.); after you have read that, you 
may wish to look up the whole romantic 
story in your public libraries. Tell me 
if you do! 

‘And now let’s see what we have for 


letters, The Corner Drawer has over- 
flowed—should I say overflown ?—and 
left fifty at least on my table; I almost 
despair of ever getting them all into 
print—will the writers excuse me if I 
do not? [I will excuse both you and the 
letters, Mr. Martin !|—D. F.] 


For the Old Folks 


MORE QUESTIONS 


Now that we have roused the Indians 
in the Od Folks’ memories we may have 
as much to do with them as Lewis and 
Clarke did with the Mandans and the 
Shoshones! Here are two inquiries. 


I wish an Indian’s lament which used to be 
in one of the old readers, but I do not find 
any one who can tell me where to look. The 
beginning of it was: 

O why does the white man follow my path, 
Like the hound on the tiger’s track? 


Kennebunkport, Me. C. 


I wishitojinquire fot 
two songs which, 
among many others, my 
mother used to sing to 
her children during the 
long winter evenings. 
One rehearsed the 
bravery of a captive 
Indian chief, as he was 
about to be tortured, 
the first lines being, 


Begin, ye tormentors, your 
threats are in vain; 
For the son of Alknoonac 

will never complain. 


The other was in praise 
of the whip-poor-wilfl’s 
song, beginning thus, 


The sun had descended 
beneath the green wave, 

The soft dews of evening 
the wild flowers lave, 

The gentle queen of night 
beamed o’er yon rising 

hill, 

As I listened to the notes 

of dan lonely whip-poor- 





F. J. 8. 
So. Framingham, Ms. 





Some two years ago there appeared in two 
numbers of your paper reminiscences of Rev. 
Chauncey Lee, D. D., formerly of Colebrook, 
Ct., who had been pastor in Marlborough, 
Ct., the town of my birth, for nine years 
from 1828, He was an author of some repute, 
writing theological books and an arithmetic 
{The American Accomptant, 1797]. He was 
also a noted wit. I often heard allusions in 
my early days to a poem of his, delivered at 
the last annual meeting and banquet of the 
Bachelors’ Club of Hebron, Marlborough, 
Colchester and other towns, with such effect 
that the club soon disbanded, many of the 
members having married. I can recall only 
two lines, and am unable to find any one who 
remembers more. These lines are, 

And these bachelors, they have no heart within, 

But one enornious gizzard! 


I should be very glad to hear from any one 
about the rest of the poem. 

Hartford, Ct. 

I find biographical accounts of this ex- 
cellent man and of his remarkable wit, 
but no trace of the poem, This corre- 
spondent, being Mr. T. and living in Hart- 
ford, may know not only about that 
street and church and country village— 
see adjacent column—but about the Mon- 
tana boy in the tent! 


H. T. 
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The Devil in the Heart* 


By Rev. 


A Unitarian minister in a recent ser- 
mon thus described the hell that many 
men make for themselves in this world: 


The envy and jealously that make this fair 
green earth a stagnant, foul and slimy pool; 


« the greed that causes us to look upon every 


man as an enemy and a possib’e victim for 
our spoliation; the ambition for power and 
place which no fulfillment can satisfy; the 
conscious desire for material wealth and ease, 
the passions of which we dare not speak ; the 
unkindness toward others which we allow 
ourselves secretly and openly; all motives of 
self-irdulgence, self- gratification, self-exalta- 
tion, at the expense of other lives—how all 
these blast and curse us and others! How 
they shut us out from real possession of the 
best things! How they separate us from 
ether spirits and from God, and shut us up 
in the poor little miserable world which we 
thus make for ourselves! 


A concrete picture of this state of mind 
is drawn in the story of King Saul. It is 
the gloomier and sadder because the man 
who destroyed himself had the greatest 
pportunity of any one of his time in his 
own nation, and in the eyes. of the best 


’ judges was most fit to meet that oppor- 


tunity. He was chosen by God, by the 
wise and experienced leader of the tribes 
of Israel and by all the people to or- 
ganize them into a nation, to lead them 
against their enemies, and to create their 
religious and civil institutions. These 
questions answered by the Bible record, 
will lead us to discover the reasons for 
his fall: 

1. What invited and provoked the evil 
spirit to enter Saul? First, the loyalty 
of a faithful servant. ‘David came to 
Saul and stood before him, and he loved 
him greatly.” If the king had allowed 
his lieutenant to enjoy his service of his 
master, his kingdom wou'd have been 
strengthened by every deed hedid. But 
jealousy fostered filled Saul with the sus- 
picion that David was working only for 
himself. 

David won Jonathan’s heart and Saul 
harbored the thought that his son’s affec- 
tions were being stolen away from him. 

David’s victory over the Philistine 
champion, when he risked his life against 
such odds that Saul was sure he would 
not win, was to save Saul’s kingdom. 
When the women sang his praises, if 
Saul had joined them he would have 
proved himself the greater hero. But, 
displeased and angry, ‘“‘Saul eyed David 
from that day and forward.” Saul dis- 
covered David and gave him to the peo- 
ple. “All Israel and Judah loved David, 
for he went out and came in before 
them.”’ A generous soul would have re- 
joiced that he couid do so much for them. 
But Saul repressed his generous spirit 
and nursed his jealousy. Thus the devil 
found an open door into his heart and 
went in and abode there. 

2. How did the power of the devil grow 
in Saul? He brooded over David's suc- 
cess and attributed it to an unworthy 
motive: ‘What can he have more but 
the kingdom?” A rightminded man 
would have looked with pride and joy on 
the young man’s splendid service, and 
would have used it to inspire the people 
to to greater courage and devotion to their 


1 Giathenaliael Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 16. 
Text, 1 Sam. 18,19. Saul [ries to Kill David. 


A. E. Dunning 


country. But the king’s heart was al- 
ready diseased and evil. 

David’s music, which at first charmed 
the moody monarch, now aggravated him. 
That which was meant to soothe him in- 
creased his irritation. 

The time soon came when he lost his 
self-control, disclosed his hatred by an 
attempt to murder his friend, and became 
reckless because he knew that others had 
seen the worst in him. 

38. What did the devil accomplish in 
Saul? He begot a constant harrowing 
fear of David. ‘‘ When Saul saw that he 
behaved himself very wisely, he stood in 
awe of him.” The more honorably and 
usefully the servant did, the more un- 
wisely and hatefully the king acted. He 
removed David from his immediate serv- 
ice, put him in an office where he came 
closer in contact with the people, and 
where the king would be more likely to 
imagine that his servant was plotting 
against him. 

The devil led Saul into a conspiracy 
with his servants to expose David to 
danger and lead him to his death at the 
hands of the Philistines. When Saul had 
offered his daughter as a wife to David, 
ata price which he thought David could 
not pay, he could not help despising him- 
self for it and he knew that his servants 
would despise him. 

The devil moved Saul to make a mean 
use of his own children to destroy the 
man he hated. He married Michal to 
David, knowing that she loved him, and 
then sent emissaries to murder him in 
her presence on his wedding night. He 
knew that she despised him for his 
treachery. He sought to compel Jona- 
than to conspire with him to murder the 
man who was his son’s best friend. Thus 
the devil in Saul’s heart made him lose 
his self-respect, dishonored him in the 
eyes of those under him, brought him 
into contempt with his children. From 
that point of degradation it was easy for 
the evil spirit to complete his ruin. 

This is an ancient story which mirrors 
common experience. The spirit of envy 
and jealousy, when once it gets posses- 
sion of a man, moves him obstinately to 
misjudge his best friends and to pervert 
their kindest purposes. It sets him to 
fear those whom he should love, to poison 
the minds of others concerning them, to 
degrade himself in trying to enlist their 
friends to join him in injuring them. 
** Jealousy is cruel as Sheol: the flashes 
thereof are flashes of fire.” : 

But its worst effects are wrought on 
him who is possessed by it. He is‘esten 
up by it aa by a malignant cancer. Who 
that has watched the shifting eye and 
listened to the false ring of the voice of 
one who is maligning the friend whom he 
fears, has not pitied the man who reveals 
his meanness and hatred while he tries to 
ascribe it to another? Who is beyond 
danger from this subtle disease, ready to 
seize the husband against his wife and 
the wife against her husband, the minis- 
ter against his comrade, the child against 
his playmate,,as it seized Saul, who 
eres” David and was afraid of him 

“because Jehovah was with him and was 
departed from Saul?” “Envy is the 
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rottenness of the bones.” The prayer 
which Jesus taught his disciples is for 


every one, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from the evil One,” 





For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 16-22, Lessons from Paul. How 
to Use Tect in Dealing with Men. 1 Cor. 9: 
19-23. 

Paul’s tact grew out of his ability to put 
himself in another’s plaee. Whether on Mar’s 
Hill urging the acceptance of Christianity 
before an audience composed of philosophic- 
ally-minded Greeks, or whether making his 
defense before King Agrippa, or talking to 
the jailor at Philippi, Paul sought to see things 
through the eyes of the persons addressed. 
This principle lies at the foundation of suc- 
cessful propagation of our Christian faith. 
Our missionaries in Japan, our social settle- 
ment workers in English and American eities 
are using it. It takes time and patience to 
learn how to think of God and the Universe 
as the Oriental mind has thought for many 
centuries. It requires careful investigation to 
ascertain the measure of justice in the work- 
ing man’s plaint, but if we would help either 
of these types of persons, we must as Paul 
says, “become” for the time being what they 
are. 





And for us who do not go on missions or 
pligrimages the same law holds. Let us 
broaden the subject sufficiently to include 
beside the art of soul winning, that equally 
admirable art of working with others for the 
kingdom of God. How much tact a pas- 
tor, Christian Endeavor president or Sunday 
school superintendent needs in order to secure 
happy and harmonious activity on the part of 
those associated with him! He finds so many 
inert, dilatory, cantankerous people, and yet 
even with such material marvels may be ac- 
complished. We have had some notable ex- 
amples in public life of what tact may do— 
the late President McKinley and Governor 
Taft, for instance. Such men may be called 
opportunists, but the real statesman strives 
to adjust himself with those with whom he 
must work and if he cannot realize all his 
ideale, to go halfway on the road. For lead- 
ership in Christian work we need similar 
qualities. 


Tact is related to and fostered by other 
native endowments, a sense of humor, for 
example, and breadth of sympathies. But 
after all it is the gospel at work in our lives 
producing sweetness, gentleness and charity 
that makes us effective in reaching and hand- 
ling others. I heard of a woman the other 
day who has a singular influence for good 
ever the president of a certain board of lady 
managers who is inclined to be extremely 
unprogressive, but this woman succeeds in 
enlisting her in forward movements, When 
I asked the secret, I was told about her lovely 
Christian character and her devotion to others. 
When you are really eager to “gain” your 
brother, you are not discouraged by the first 
rebuff nor the second, but press on to success. 


There ought to be a little manual of “ don’ts” 
for Christian workers. Here are one or two 
to begin with. 

Don’t talk a lingo which your brother does 
not understand. 

Don’t let your attitude savor of profes- 
sionalism, 

Don’t proceed on the supposition that he is 
wholly bad or that he needs a scolding so 
much as a warm hand. 

Don’t pare down the gospel in order to make 
it acceptable. 

Den’t forget that your daily living com- 
mends or discounts the gospel sin! the eyes 
of those around you. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Mg, Allen’s New Story 


Admirers of Mr. James Lane Allen’s 
delicate workmanship, deep insight into 
character, moral enthusiasm and love of 
beauty, will not be disappointed in this 
stery.* It is, indeed, the largest drama 
_ of life which he has yet given us. Its 
preoccupation with a question of casu- 
istry in the relations of men and women 
does not prevent the gathering together 
of actors who are not mere types but real 
people, described with not a little quiet 
humor. Indeed, hero and heroine are, 
on the whole, the least interesting people 
in the book, owing to their submergence 
under the floods of sorrow let out by an 
ancient sin and its confession as a prelim- 
inary to a declaration of love. 

Rowen Meredith’s high sense of honor 
which compels him to preface his pro- 
posal of marriage by the story of an 
ended chapter of his own misdeeds sug- 
gests the meaning of Mr. Allen’s rather 
too recondite title. In a fine passage the 
author tells us that he would like to see 
America distinguished for some one 
crowning and characteristic virtue—and 
that one, truth. We do not mean to 
argue the point of obligation, we can 
only suggest that it may sometimes be 
selfish for a man to clear his own con- 
science by sharing the knowledge of his 
sin with a woman who believes in him 
and is not concerned with his past. The 
ideal, of course, would be marriage in 
which neither husband nor wife had ever 
had a thought for another. 

Readers will take sides on this question 
and the more judicious will probably 
agree that the duty of truth telling and 
true dealing are not always so simple as 
they appeared to Rowen Meredith, and 
that even such a sin as he confessed need 
not always so fearfully cloud a dozen 
lives. 

Mr. Allen’s women are conspicuously 
better than his men. Even the wicked 
old grandmother is drawn with remark- 
able skill and insight. But the heroine, 
as we have hinted, by reason of her moral 
preoccupation and sense of wrong, seems 
a little overstrained both in her forgiving 
and herunforgiving hours. The sketches 
of Kentucky life are idyllic and delight- 
ful and reward the reader, quite aside 
from the study of the difficult question 
which takes a foremost place in the book. 


The Completed Encyclopedia 
Biblica t 

The general character of the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica has been described in our 
reviews of the previous volumes. The 
fourth volume completes a work pro- 
jected several years ago, in which many 
eminent Biblical scholars have taken part. 
The first volume was issued in 1899. 
Some articles have been not only schol- 
arly but reverent. The purpose of the 
work, however, which is hardly to be 
overlooked even in a cursory examina- 
tion, is apparently to give friendly recog- 


*The Mettle of the — by James Lane Allen. 
pp. 448. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 





+ Encyclopedia Biblica, edited by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
Litt. D., and J. Sutherland Black, LL. D. Vol. IV. Q 
Bo Z. Macmillan Co. $5.00 net, 


nition to the most radical conjectures for 
which support can be found in any kind 
of Biblical exegesis, in archeology or lin- 
guistic research. Christian beliefs which 
have long been held precious have been 
called in question with an apparent in- 
difference which seems sometimes to have 
been made prominent as an evidence of 
unbiased scholarship. 

This fourth volume has fewer articles 
than the others which provoke dissent 
and irritation, but there still are more 
than enough. When Professor Van Manen 
says, in the article on Romans, that “no 
serious efforts to defend the genuineness 
of the epistle have as yet ever been at- 
tempted,” ‘‘ what is certain, at any rate, 
is that the canonical epistle is not by 
Paul,’ we see how little value that writer 
places on such scholars as R. D. Shaw, 
for example, who do not agree with him. 
Professor Schmidt of Cornell University, 
who contributes elaborate articles on 
“The Son of Man” and “Son of God,” 
announces that “it is no longer necessary 
to prove that the words put upon the lips 
of Jesus cannot have been uttered by 
him.” Professor Schmiedel contributes 
a labored article on the Resurrection for 
the purpose of showing that it can never 
be proved, but that an explanation of it 
may be found in subjective visions. Prof. 
G. F. Moore’s excellent article on Sacrifice 
and the admirable treatiseof Prof. George 
Adam Smith on Trade and Commerce are 
of a different sort. 

The list of scholars contributing to these 
volumes, of which we have not space to 
give even specimen names, is catholic and 
of a high order. The characteristic fea- 
ture of the work, which we believe will in 
a few years require a thorough revision if 
itis to retain its value as a book of refer- 
ence, is the presentation of unproved 
speculations as bases of theories assumed 
to be generally accepted by Biblical schol- 
ars. Yet these volumes contain a vast 
deal of valuable information quite dis- 
tinct from these theories, If a minister 
can have only one Bible dictionary we 
certainly should not recommend him to 
purchase thisone. But as supplementary 
to other sources of information many 
teachers of the Bible will find this one of 
much value. 


RELIGION 


The Influence of Christianity upon Na- 
tional Character Dlustrated by ee, caves 
Holden eo D. pp. 385. Button 
&Co. $4.0 
A unique cmaiatlinniens to one aspect of apolo- 
getics, the effect of Christianity on national 
character. As Dr. Hulton sketches these pic- 
turesque figures among kings, statesmen, 
monks and hermits he convinces us that there 
was nothing strained or unreal in what he 
calls their “sweet plagiarism of the life of 
Christ.” The whole meaning and value of 
the book is in this striking impression, which 
is aided by the scholarly use of sources. 
We smile, of course, at the inevitable tribute 
to Charles the First, but the story of Dunstan, 
Cuthbert and Becket is fascinating. 

Boe von gk Oe Now Yor. > 
While this is the work of a historian and anti- 
quary, the motives for the growth and changes 
in liturgical usage are made real. It is an ex- 
planation ef the Catholic ceremonies as they 
were performed in the Latin churches of 
the West from the fourth to the ninth cen- 


and Legends of ane English pote 


tury. The diversity of form is traced as it 
preceded unity. The writer is disinclined to 
accept the Arian origin of the Gallican Lit- 
urgy. Theological terminology is avoided 
and the scope of the work restricted to the 
rites of a collective character or those trans- 
acted in the assembly of the whole church. 

The Grace of ey by yy op 4 Ottley. pp- 

229. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 
These brief papers on the pie ef the 
Christian life were prepared by an English 
clergyman for an Amerivan religious journal. 
They show international influences also in 
the author’s large acquaintance with the best 
American devotional and social studies and 
literature. They are thoughtful, suggestive 
and helpful, and we are glad to commend them 
to our readers who enjoy seund counsel and 
clear thought fittingly clothed in expressive 
English. 

The Book of Books, by Wm. Evans, B. D. 
aioe - Institute Coalportage ‘Association, 


Two sentences will indicate the character of 
this manual for Bible study: “ The Old Tes- 
tament is just as much the word of God as 
though God spake every single word of it with 
his own lips” [p. 16]. “ Begin to study the 
Bible where God began to write it, at Gen- 
esis” [p. 148]. Those who thus view the Bible 
will find suggestions in this book which they 
will value highly. But as we understand the 
Bible these premises are not true and con- 
clusions based on them will be distrusted. 


The Paar: of Matter, by Rev. W. Profeit. 
BP a. i * Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 


Intended to meet the not uncommon material- 
ism of amateur naturalists. The gist of the 
argument is drawn from the atomic theory, the 
order and adjustment revealed in the laws of 
chemical action and combination. The laws 
of light and sound and the ether in its relation 
to material molecules showing a world of most 
accurate intelligent measuring and the finest 
test of mind at last appearing in evolution of 
life from the elements. The truth of theism 
that mind is the producer not the product of 
development can be taught only in the domain 
of philosophy, and our auther being no meta- 
physician only uses the defects of the old 
design argument without reaching its real 
hidden logic. 


VERSE 


= Book of the Rose, by Chas. G. D. Roberts 
83. L.C. Page & Uo. $1.00 net. 
In the first part of this book Mr. Roberts sings 
of love and passionately enough to please the 
most exacting lover. A favorite image is: 


In her deep hair I hide my heart. 


These love poems are good to make one young 
again. The second part of the book contains 
a variety of material, most of it touched with 
that feeling for the beautiful mysteriousness 
of the nataral world which we have come to 
associate with Mr. Roberts’s work. And his 
lyric gift holds the reader with its charm. : 
»b i 

ApS Bish Beacon glgn aber 
The author has the gift of song, and though 
the spirit here is loving and pathetic rather 
than robust and hopeful, verse that sings it- 
self into our thought is always sure of a wel- 
come. If Miss Cather will only encourage 
the upward and the outward look, and sing of 
the West she knows, and of real men and 
women, rather than moods and shadows, she 
may give us memorable work hereafter. 

Zouns i” on Oo valle by a. Aree Pow- 

pp. R. G. Badger, $1. 

on of ‘use re are pom mae but 
hardly of the quality that thrills. Spiritually 
they rather mark time. They have a variety 
of themes, nature, literature, love and de- 
spair—or at best struggle. A more hopeful 
and strenuous inspiration might lead to more 
spirit-stirring work. 

A Field of yolk, by Isabella Howe Rae. pp. 

67. Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.00 
These are thoughtful verses, with a wide out- 
look on the things of the world and of the 
spirit. They are mostly brief, the author evi- 
dently taking kindly to the sonnet form and 
loving to mold her thought in small com- 
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pass. They spring out of cultivated soil and 
will appeal to cultivated people. 
gy by meng 5. Raaeue, pp. 27. 


A dramatic poem sugszested by a will which 
left to the town of Northborough, Mass., a 
sum of money to accumulate until the income 
could be used as a prize for the best mother. 
The commit‘ee, some of the mothers, visitors 
a da child who makes appeal for her own 
mother as the best in town, appear in the dia- 
log ues. 
FICTION 

Th Smith. 

332. Cnet e be Bont gL 60. i 
Thirteen short stories illustrating the pathos 
or the beauty of unsuccessful lives. The 
reader finds Mr. Smith’s well-known charac- 
teristics—an eye for color, a sense of the 
value of the elementary virtues and an un- 
derstanding that human sentiment is found 
among all sorts and conditions of men. Such 
reading tends to the improvement of readers 
as well as to their pleasure. The artistic 
merit and the interest of the stories vary 
greatly, but there is no poor work in the 
volume. 

Lag ase ooo, Reins Kingdom, BY ob Andrew Balfour. 
A muievelies tale of of savediéien: beginning in 
England and ending at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The manuscript of it purports to have 
been found by a surgeon in a Boer farmhouse 
during the war. The descriptions of scenery 
give evidence of a vivid imagination and yet 
of one who had seen much of what he de- 
scribes. Here are bloodshed, battle and 
murder, hairbreadth escapes and encounters 
with wild animals and strange savage tribes, 
enough to satisfy the greatest demand for 
such excitement as stories of wonderful sights 
and deeds can give. 

The 8 

Bikanasr'aee sles Soanen, 3 ioe 
A story written aboard the Canadian Govern- 
ment ice crusher in the Strait of Northumber- 
land. The breaking of ice and the breaking 
of hearts are blended in a rather common- 
place sensationalism. The book is written in 
the Nova Scotia dialect. There is little plot 
and the value of the descriptive passages 
alone deserves mention. 

Man Overboard, on F, A Crawford. pp. 

96. Macmillan Co. 

An ingenious, canta ammineie sailor’s yarn, 
ending with a wedding and the drowning of 
the husband by the ghost of his dead brother. 

Truth and a Woman, by Anna Robeson Brown. 

pp. 207. H.8. Stone & & Go, Ohi Chicago. 

An unconvincing attempt at tragedy, based 
on the difficulties arising from differences of 
religious belief. Apparently the author sup- 
poses that Christianity and honesty are in- 
compatible. 

The Siege of Youth, by Frances Charles. pp. 

298. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

An attempt at depicting Bohemian life in San 
Francisco, which falls short of complete con- 
vincing power. Bohemians are merely un- 
conventional men and women, and it is hard 
to imagine real men and women acting as 
some of those in this story do. There are 
a@ good many shrewd remarks and fine bits 
of description, but one lays down the volume 
with a sense of disappointment. 


EDUCATION 


First Lessons in i History, 

ae Channing. = TS. i Co. 8 
As a primer of our national history this is 
admirably well proportioned and everywhere 
seizes on the salient points and prominent 
characters which would appeal to the child. 


The illustrations are selected with the same. 


care and purpose, some of them are gay with 
rather crude color, but they are just the thing 
for the end in view. Professor Channing has 
made a book which children will like and 
also profit by. 

Geheol Cn cod Biome 1. Johns H. mawelt oe 


Johnston, pp. 2 
Book Go. 60 
A sensible ‘book "ik an important subject, 
which wisely recognizes the fact that even 
a child’s composition must not be aimed at 
the empty air, bus must have a definite person 
or audience fn. view. The exercises ogo 
tive rather than corrective. Teachers will 
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find it helpful for one of the mest difficult of 
their tasks. 


Tales from Wonderland iph Baum- 
spa pp. 122. H. Lovell Gon Now York. 
cents. 


Wonder stories of Thuringia, famous in Ger- 
many and here adapted for the reading of 
American children. They have that combina- 
tion of romance and simple life which imagi- 
native children enjoy. The translation is by 
Helen B. Dole; they have been adapted by 
William 8. M. Silber. Admirable for reading 
aloud. 

Evectiud) As Arithmetic and Elements of Qual- 

itati Asaiyee, is, by Wm. T. we pp. 

316. "$87 Bibie House, Constantinople 
Handbooks for instruction prepared by Pro- 
fessor Ormiston of Robert College, Constanti- 
nople and in use there. The arithmetic is in 
its second edition and uses the Turkish as 
well as metric weights and measures. The 
practical and clear method of the Qualitative 
Analysis would commend it toteachers. Both 
are interesting as specimens of the work 
done in English for and by the different races 
which meet for study at Robert College. 


Tia Seperate, by Viator Hu o , Abeitend and 
one by UV uper. pp. C, Heath 


A portrait, brief introduction and full notes 
are added to this abridgment of Hugo’s great 
story. The print is not too fine and the whole 
is brought into manageable space for school 
™ or private reading. 

wischen Himmel und Erde, by, Otto Lud- 

_ with introdustion and notes b Ete 

Stockton Meyer. pp. 240. D.C. He & Co. 

A famous German story, slightly abridged 
and carefully edited with biographical and 
critical introduction, for school use. 

FY A Ebon Weorsen, by Mary E. Bakewell. pp. 
Moral tales, true in the sense of their didactic 
purpose, some of them origina!, some simpli- 
fied from Andersen, for little children. They 
are prettily told and will help to make a good 
atmosphere for the thoughts of wee folks, but 
we should be sorry to have them replace the 
more robust classics of fairy lore. 

Le Juif Polonais, by Erkmann-Chatrian, edited, 

eta. D y Edward Manley. pp. 108. D.C. Heath 


La Mere de la Marquise, b 
edited with notes and vocab 
Brush, Ph.D. pp.168. D.C 


Bimend About, 
oy ar oe P. 
OC. Heat 





Deacons 


BY REV. WILBERT L. ANDERSON, EXETER, 
N. H. 


A catalogue of the faults of deacons would 
not be without its uses, and its preparation 
from original sources is a literary temptation. 
There are reasons, however, why the pathol- 
ogy of deacons should not be opened to popu- 
lar inspection and enjoyment. The church of 
the future will need deacons; it is therefore 
of the first importance to prevent an increase 
of reluctance to bear the honorable title. 
Whoever has witnessed the peculiar failure of 
the X-ray to adorn what it illuminates has 
resolved that it should never have a chance at 
his anatomy. Criticism bas a similar effect. 
Candidates for the ministry are expected to 
come forward unhesitatingly, and it is remark- 
able that the invention of new search lights 
has so little deterrent effect upon them. It is 
not so safe to exploit the faults of the deacon ; 
even now it is exceedingly difficult for many 
churches to fill the office. 

But the writer refuses to prepare an in- 
ventory of defects for a better reason. He 
has had a peculiarly happy experience with 
deacons—an experience covering a full score 
of years in the pastorate. Truth has some 
rights, even against the critical passion. Of 
course if one has the genius of a promoter he 
can bring all the bad deacons of whom he has 
heard or read into a syndicate, and be able to 
crush out the unorganized good deacons; but 
stopping short of a monopoly it is difficult to 
accumulate facts enough to make an impress- 
ive generalization. 

The writer has had but a small business in 
deacons, and courts no battle with a deacon 
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trust]that deals only in wholesale quantities. 
All told, he has had official relations with but 
@ scant dozen; but he has given some atten- 
tion to other small stocks, and has never 
found important defects. This, however, can 
be no guide to criticism on the colossal scale. 

These deacons, equal in number to the apos- 
tles, furnished no Judas. There have beena 
Peter and a James and a John—a Bartholo- 
mew and a Lebbeus also. If asked to name 
suddenly the men who answer best to this 
apostolic likeness, deacons and none but dea- 
cons would come to mind. The only confa- 
sion would be due to two rival Peters and the 
frequent elevation of one James to the mystic 
height of John. 

Deacons are of four kinds. There is the 
good man—blameless, faithful, conservative, 
supplying no enthusiasm, suggesting no ag- 
gression. There is the warm-hearted, impa- 
tient striver for the kingdom, who brings 
things to pass. There is the cautious admin- 
istrator, with conscience like tables of stone, 
watchful, just, reliable. There is the mystic— 
deep seeing, aglow with love. And one there 
was, before God took him, who was sometimes 
these four kinds of deacon by turns, and some- 
times all varieties compacted into a single 
excellence, 

The faults of deacons are their virtues in 
excess—a point not always detected in the 
popular diagnosis, Negative character is an 
over-careful blamelessness ; autocracy is zeal 
forgetful of its limit; severity is conscience 
untempered ; intolerance is spiritual vision 
too sure of its range. Rarely is a deacon con- 
spicuous for errors or defects which are not 
exaggerations of commendable qualities. 

The tendency of the office, as distinct from 
the momentum of a character, is toward a 
fine expansion of the life. The deacon is 
identified with the church. His life is in an 
institution, broadening, strengthening as it 
develops. The minister comes and goes: the 
deacon stays. Even more than the paster he 
feels the responsibility for the church, and 
that sense of responsibility enlarges his 
manhood. 

The deacon stands between the minister 
and the congregation. Being part of the ad- 
ministration, his instinct is to defend it. He 
wards off hostility ; he hears criticism only to 
deaden its sting; he smooths the way ere it 
becomes rough. He is the minister’s most 
loyal ally. This practical training in sym- 
pathy is not less ennobling than the discipline 
of. responsibility. 

The chief duty of the deacon is incapable 
of formulation. Manuals of church govern- 
ment can never state it. It is well to frame 
the constitution so that deacons shall be mem- 
bers of the administrative board ; yet parlia- 
mentary procedure in a legal meeting is a 
poor substitute for personal responsibility 
and sympathy. Because the function of the 
office is so intangible, it is easily misunder- 
stood. The best deacon is simply a Christian 
raised to a higher power. 

Maturity is desirable, but a deacon need not 
be old. Early manhood bears responsibility 
well; it is sympathetic; it can yield itself to 
the expansion of new services. Young men 
in their first maturity should be deacons for 
their own sake and for the sake of the church. 
Rotation in office is profitable, for it distrib- 
utes the benefit and divides the privilege. 
Unhappily, few churches can supply the 
demand for a succession in this office. 

lt is most unfortunate that current witti- 
cisms detract from the appeal of an honorable 
position to young men, and that a common 
misapprehension makes the title undesired. 
While this condition remains it will be best 
not to use the official name as a personal title, 
except in the case of venerable men. From 
the office there should be no withdrawal. It 
is the choicest privilege of the church, the 
finest fruition of Christianity. Torender this 
honored service, made illustrious by many 
splendid examples, should be the ambition of 
spiritual chivalry. 
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-~Old- Home Week in Massachusetts — 


On the South Shore 


South Shore people are suspicious of new 
comers, ‘‘foreigners”’ they call them, and of 
strange customs. No people on earth are more 
loyal to friends tried and proved. Last year 
Old Home Week was sparingly tested and 
found good. This year it has been enthusi- 
astically adopted, and celebrated with thor- 
oughness. 

As the church came first in the colonial life 
of these ancient towns, so most of the celebra- 
tions appropriately opened with special serv- 
ices in the churches on Sunday. Next to the 
church stood the schoolhouse, next to the par- 
son the schoolmaster of former days. In 
Kingston Monday was given over to the 
school children, who rode through the vil- 
lage on gayly decorated floats, wound the 
Maypole with ribbons, and danced on the vil- 
lage green. 

The remainder of the week so happily be- 
gun was devoted to receptions, parades, ban- 
quets, oratory, sports and fireworks. Every- 
where the people had made notable prepara- 
tion for their guests. Cordial invitations had 
been sent to long lists of former residents, 
and each family asked its friends, young and 
old to come to the big celebration. They 
came, God bless them, the residents of for- 
mer years, with their husbands and their 
wives, their sons and daughters and grand- 
children ; and we, their descendants and suc- 
cessors, rejoiced even more than they, for our 
joy was not tempered by the sadness of those 
who seek in vain for vanished landmarks and 
angel faces. 

In some towns, collections of antique china 
and furniture were exhibited; in others the 
walls of the town hall were hung with the 
portraits of distinguished sons and daugh- 
ters. The bay yielded its famous c!ams and 
lobsters for old fashioned clambakes on ths 
shore, and picnics of every sort were in or- 
der. For sports there were ball games, yacht 
races and athletic contests. The evenings 
were given over to family reunions, gossip 
about the doings of children, balls, and to 
“ye olde folkes’ syngyne meetynges.” 

The scenery is the same as in their childhood : 
much else is changed. The district school- 
house is closed; the stage coach has given 
place to the electric car and the automobile. 
The railroad, the telephone and the newspaper 
keep us in touch with the world. As they 
toiled early and late to eke a modest living 
from the sandy soil, so we toil. As they learned 
self-reliance and went out to make their for- 
tunes, so our boys and girls are now learning 
and are going forth to toil and to achieve. 
As the week slipped by and we came to 
know our guests more intimately, both they 
and we were surprised and gladdened to dis- 
cover how much alike in character are the 
returning guests and their rising successors. 
Both have the same traits of Yankee shrewd- 
ness, Puritan honesty and Pilgrim openness 
of mind that have made the native of Massa- 
chusetts a marked man the world over. 

In the corner of his car seat the departing 
guest muses: “They treated us most kindly 
and showed us every courtesy due our years. 
They awakened us at sunrise with their bells 
and cannon; the bands played in our honor; 
orators told all we have done and more; 
verses have been written about us; we have 
been feasted on dishes of which mother never 
dreamed ; we have had seats on the platform; 
the fire departments have gotten very wet for 
our epjoyment, and the young people danced 
all night for our edification. 

“ Now we can rest in peace, for we know that 
our successors are active Americans. They 
are capable, likable people—and very tired 
people, too, we fear, as we are. But it’s a 
healthy sort of weariness that comes from 
going back to the old town, stirring up our 


minds by way of remembrance, renewing old 
acquaintances, and testifying by our presence 
to the power of love for which Old Home 
Week stands—the love of friends, of home, of 
native soil, of country and of God.” 

E. M. B. 


In the Connecticut Valley 


Old Home Week began on Sunday morning, 
July 26, when the college-chimes at Amherst 
rang out Home, Sweet Home. Speeches, pa- 
rades and athletic sports, banquets, band 
concerts and fireworks marked its progress 
in many valley towns from Northfield to 
Granville. Where civic observance was lack- 
ing there were many appropriate sermons, 
notable among them that by Rev. Newton M. 
Hall of Springfield on the city’s debt to the 
country. 

Judged by size, Amherst and South Hadley 
were most successful; as to enthusiasm, ev- 
ery prodigal thought his own home fairest 
and best. As Governor Bates put it, “‘I have 
been interested to discover that there is not 
a town in Massachusetts that is not more 
beautiful than any other town in the state.” 
Amherst, like other towns, welcomed a num- 
ber of ex-pastors for morning sermons and 
gathered in a union service at night to listen 
to Dr. B. D. Hahn of Springfield. The an- 
cient conch was dusted and used Tuesday 
morning to summon the citizens to the line of 
march. Over 1,100 old sons and daughters 
of the town registered. An unusual feature 
was the water athletics by the swimming 
club. 

Northfield heard its principal address from 
a new settler, Rev. Campbell Morgan. Deer- 
field made use of the week to mark the bicen- 
tennial of the Indian massacre and to unveil 
in its memorial hall five tablets to as many 
victims, the gift in each case from a descen- 
dant of the honored sire. Ashfield marked 
with suitable tablet the site of its first meet- 
ing house, 1775, at Baptist Corner. Wilbra- 
ham, Palmer and Sunderland also had inter- 
esting celebrations. 

South Hadley celebrated its 150th birthday 
with the governor and other notables in at- 
tendance; one daughter came from Hawaii. 
The civic festivities were divided between 
the villages, the Center having the oratory 
on Wednesday and the Falls the spectacular 
features next day. Congressman Gillett, 
President Woolley and Governor Bates were 
a strong trio of speakers. Lone. 


Other Anniversaries 


HOLLISTON’S ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIFTH 


First Church, Holliston, anticipated by three 
months the completion of its one hundred and sev- 
enty-fifth year, that its celebration might form a 
part of the town’s Old Home Week observance. 
The afternoon and evening of July 30 were given to 
the formal anniversary exercises. Rev. R. K. Har- 
lew, the honored pastor emeritus of the Medway 
church and now acting pastor at Holliston, pre- 
sided, and Dr. F. A. Warfield of Milford, one of Hol- 
liston’s best known sons, was historian. 

The story was worth the telling. It began with 
the organization of the church in 1728 by eight men; 
one, the young pastor-elect, James Stone of New- 
ton; the others, from the mother church of Sher- 
born, of which town Holliston, until 1724, had been 
a part. During its long life the church has main- 
tained an unbroken record of fidelity to God and to 
men. No schism has crippled its usefulness. Fif- 
teen pastors have ministered to it; and it, in turn, 
has given to the Christian ministry fifteen sons, of 
whom, beside Dr. Warfield, Rév. D. L. Kebbe of 
Granville and Rev. E.C. Whiting of Belmont took 
part in the commemoration, 

Of the pastors still living only the latest, Rev. 
Nicholas Van der Pyl of Marblehead was able to 
be present. He was welcomed most cordially. 

tL 


His faithful, tactful, successful ministry of seven: 
years had endeared him to the church; while his 
long and intelligent public service, especially as- 
chairman of the school committee, repeatedly 
elected, and as president of the library commission, 
had won for him the friendship of the community. 
The graves of five former pastors, and of two of 
the earliest deacons, in the burial ground near-by, 
were decorated by the church on anniversary day 
in loving recognition of their services. The ancient 
mahogany pulpit reclaimed for the day its place of 
honor, and on it was opened the still older Bible 
presented in 1728 by Thomas Hollis of London. 
J. J. W. 


NORTH ROCHESTER’S CENTURY AND A HALF 


This church was organized in 1753. During the 
first thirty-seven years of its existence it was under 
the care of Rev. Thomas West. The other pas- 
tors have been: David Gurney; Calvin Chaddock, 
(1793-1805); Ichabod Plaisted; William Utley; 
Isaac Briggs, (1835-57); Otis Rockwood; J. R. 
Cushing; W. W. Baldwin; L. P. Atwood; William 
Leonard; R. T. Wilton; 8S. B. Andrews; John 
Graham; W. J. Carter; E. P. Greene; L. B. 
Withee; Caleb L. Rotch; J. P. Trowbridge since 
1901. 

The present meeting house, the third in which 
the parish have worshiped, was built in 1841, 
during the pastorate of “ Elder” Briggs, who se- 
cured $2,000 for that purpose. The commodious 
parsonage is also the result of Mr. Briggs’s efforts. 
There is no other church in the vicinity. Gov. 
Marcus Morton was a child of it. 

The 150th anniversary was held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of Old Home Week. The historical 
sermon was preached by the present pastor, and 
other addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. R. T. 
Wilton, Rufus Tobey, R. L. Rae, H. L. Brickett, 
R. Humphrey, William Carruthers, Mr. G. H. Shaw 
and Miss Mary Hall Leonard. The church was 
filled to overflowing at every service. A grand 
concert on Wednesday evening was considered the 
best musical entertainment ever given in the par- 
ish, and it is extremely doubtful if many towns in 
the state had a celebration that gave more real joy 
to residents and visitors alike. P. 


KINGSTON’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 


The Mayflower Church carried out the happy 
thought of celebrating the seventy fifth anniversary 
of its organization as its contribution to Old Home 
Week. Invitations were sent to former pastors 
and members to be present at the diamond jubilee. 

Bright and early Sunday morning the choir of for- 
mer days gathered in the gallery for practice. At 
the sound of the bell the worshipers gathered from 
far and near to lift up their hearts to God in the 
sacred place of their early vows. Full and strong 
rang out the hymn, “I love thy kingdom, Lord.” 
The music touched the hearts of those who remem- 
bered the struggles of the church amid early perse- 
cution and ridicule, and made the blessed forms of 
the vanished saints who bore the burden and the 
heat of those arduous days. Emotions grew stron- 
ger as their quavering voices sang on with the sol- 
emn air of those who in ancient days took the scar- 
let cross of the Crusades and sewed it to their 
breasts. 

How attentive, even in the sultry heat of the 
burning day, were those for whom slumber is often 
a victorious tempter, while the young minister told 
once more the story of the handful of conscientious 
men and women who, in the days of the Unitarian 
division, left the church of their youth and of their 
fathers to begin anew without money, meeting 
house or pastor. As the story proceeded, those 
who had lived through the scenes shook off the 
burden of years, eyes gleamed with determination, 
shoulders were squared that long had drooped, and 
they were reliving the dear days of their lost youth. 
Names and records of the seven regularly settled 
pastors were recalled, but none called out such ad- 
miration and love, on the part of all who knew him, 
as that of Rev. Joseph Peckham, who for forty 
years ministered to this church and the whole re- 
gion. He was a Christian gentleman of the old 
school, even of the school of Jesus. 

The evening service was given over to the spirit 
of reminiscence always so strong on such occa- 
sions. When the day was over the church had 
taken fresh courage for its work for Christ, and 
former members and pastors returned to their 
homes thanking God that his blessing still rested 
on Mayflower Church. B. 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


ATEINSON, Gzo. E., Etna Mills, Cal., to Campbell. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

Couns, G. B., resumes work at Perry, Okl. 

Evutis, Pror. Gro. N., Olivet, Mich., to presidency 
of Tabor Coll., Tabor, lo. Aceepts. 

GILL, CHas. O., Jericho, Vt., to Windham, Ct. 

HADLEY, WILLIS A., Southbridge, Mass., accepts 
call to Second Ch., Keene, N. H. 

LARKIN, Pror. Wm. J., Tougaloo, :Miss., to 
position in A. M. A. school in Texas. Accepts. 

Lopwick, WM., to serve Ellington in connection 
with Shiocton, Wis. Accepts. 

NEwcoms, Epw. H., Second Ch., Biddeford, Me., 
to North Ch., Newburyport, Mass. 

NEWTON, J. Epw., Eliot, Me., to Woolwich, with 
permission to study at Bowdoin Coll. Accepts. 

NICHOLS, J. HENNIGAR, Alpha, Okl., to Gage. 

PALMER, WILLARD H., Andover Sem., to Den- 
mark and Hiram, Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

SEARLES, H. Ciay, Weston, Vt., to Danby. Ac- 
cepts. 

SEyMorR, CHAS. R., Second Ch., Bennington, Vt., 
accepts call to associate pastorate Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 

SINNETT, CHAs. N., Acton, Me., to Harvey, N. D. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

S8M1TH, Epwin R., Farmington, NMe., to Pawtucket 
Ch., Lowell, Mass. 

VAN ARSDALE, C. N., recently of Chicago, to work 
in the’new town of Hurdsfield, N. D., with two 
outstations. 

WEAGE, Edw. D., Columbia, Wn., to permanent 
pastorate, with $100 increase in salary. 

WHITCOMB, Wo. A., Spring Valley, Wis., to Ray- 
mond, while taking studies in Chicago Univ. Ac- 
cepts. 

WInpRross, T. B., recently of Newfoundland, to 
Anamoose, N.D. Accepts, and is at work. 


Resignations 

BaTEs, JAS. A., 8. Royalston, Mass., after five 
years’ service. 

DEROME, JULEs A., Plankinton, S. D., to take ef- 
fect on or before Oct, 17. 

GOODWIN, SHERMAN, Orford and Orfordville, 
N. H., not Oxford and Oxfordville, N. Y., as re- 
corded last week. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Tyndall and Bon Homme, 
8. D., closing a pastorate of six and a half years. 

PEASE, CHAS , Long Beach, Cal. 
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OrT1sco, N. Y.,,has issued a report of the proceed- 
ings of its centennial, celebrated last May. 


Material Gain 


ANTWERP, N. Y., Rev. Duncan MacGregor, pastor. 
Church and session room recarpeted and reno- 
vated during vacation. A cement walk has been 
laid in front of church and parsonage. 

GOSHEN, Cr., is masking wise use of the income of 
the Griswold fund, about $1,000 per year. In- 
stead of lessening their own contributions to pas- 
toral support the people are using this income for 
permanent improvements. Last year they did 
needed work on the.church building. This year 
they are renovating the parsonage. 

PINE GRoVE, ONT.—A beautiful new edifice opened, 
with a very small debt. 


Gifts 
BENNINGTON CENTRE, VT., First.— Hutchings- 
Votey organ, presented by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Robinson in memory of the father, John Fassett 
R»binson, deacon and choir leader. Dedicated 
July 1, with concert and organ recital byS. Archer 
Gibson, organist of Brick Presb. Ch., New York. 
CHESTER, N. H.—From Mrs. Mary Tenney, wife 
of a former pastor, an individual communion 
service. 
FRANKLIN, N.H., Orphans’ Home: By the will of 
the late Mary A. Stevens of Enfield, $200. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Edgewood.—Two organs and 
@ piano. 
Summer Announcements 
BOSTON 


Highland. Supplies: Aug. 9, Rey. J. E. Tuttle, 
D.D.; 16, Rev. J. W. Bradshaw, D. D.; 23, Rev. 
J. L. Jenkins, D. D. 

Roslindale. Rey. J. §. Voorhees divides his vaca- 
tion between the Berkshires and New Jersey. 
August supplies are: Rev. Messrs. J. B. Seabury, 
E. W. Snow, E. GO. Ewing, A. B. Schmavonian, 
E. C. Webster. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Trinity and Mt. Hope unite with Presbyterian and 
Baptist churches, services to be held at Mt. Hope. 


CHICAGO 


First. Rev. J. W. Bailey supplies four Sundays in 
August, 








Deaths 





PETERS, RICHARD, declines to withdraw resig 
tion at Plymouth Ch., Binghamton, N. Y. 

RvEGG, SAm’L G., Randolph, Wis., to take effect 
Aug. 30. From Stockbridge ch., which he also 
serves, he has leave of absence for a year for 
study and travel in Europe. 


Stated Supplies 


LANPHEAR, WALTER E., Geddes, 8S. D., at Essex, 
Ct., for four months, 

TUPPER, LELAND &€.,, Saline, Kan., at N, Grafts 
bury, Vt., for the summer, 


Personals 


BYINGTON, GEO. B., and wife, Westport, Mass., 
ed spending a six weeks’ vacation in the British 

sles. 

DECHMAN, ARTHUR, Groveland, Mass., has re- 
ceived an increase of $100 in s: le 

MEAD, ELWELL O., Mt. Vernon, O., received from 
some of his parishioners $50 to add to his vaca- 
tion pleasures. 

PERKINS, Henry M., Lyman, Me., has received a 
purse of $42 from church and people, “a token of 
esteem and sympatby in his recent bereavement” 
through the death of his daughter. 

WEEDEN, Cuas. F., Central Ch. Lynn, sailed 
July 30, to fulfill a summer preaching appoint- 
ment in Bradford, Eng. Before he left, his people 
presented him with a generous sum of money. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
Bree City, GA., a suburb of Columbus, 10 July, 
13 members. Rev. Geo. W. Payne, pastor. 
DRakgE, N. D., 16 July, 12 members. 
LITCHVILLE, N. D., 19 July, 14 members. Gath- 
ered by Mr. 8. Hitchcock of Chicago Sem., who is 
serving the church at Marion. 


Anniversaries 


CALUMET, MICH., First, Rev. A. L. Shear, min- 
ister. Thirtieth of organization, July 19, Attend- 
ance of charter members secured by sending 
carriages for those unable to walk. Morning 
service especially for old people. Benevolences 
in the three decades, $40,000; home expenses, 
$90,000, 








Strengthening and Nourishing. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate a Tonic that strength- 
ens and invigorates 








The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words loaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





July 23, Mrs. 


EMERSON—In Northampton, Mass., 
aged 


Evelina P, Emerson, formeriy of Wilton, N.H., 
92 years. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Oppmrten WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, East North =| 
saeie Tie ae A CI ia 16. Post-conference 


GREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Pottawottamie 
Opole Mich., Aug. 15-31. 


OLDER Bors’ SomvEnEnce, Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y¥., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 


GEORGIA SOUTHEAST DisTRICT Assn., Wadley, Oct. 8. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 20-22. 








Catarrh 


Whether it is of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, or more delicate organs, catarrh is 
always debilitating and should never fail of 
attention. 

It is a discharge from the mucous membrane 
when kept in a state of inflammation by an 
impure, commonly scrofulous, condition of 
the blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures all forms of catarrb, radically and 
permanently—it removes the cause and over- 
comes all the effects. Get Hood’s. 


Never Neglect Constipation 


It means too much misery and piling up of 
disease for all parts of the body. Death often 
starts with constipation. The clogging of the 
bowels forces poisons through the intestines 
into the bi All sorts of diseases com- 
mence that way Most common complaints 
are stb, ver Yindigestion, catarrh of the 
stomach, liver complaint, kidney trouble, 
headaches, 6 bowels must be re- 
ares but not with cathartics or purgatives. 

They weaken and ravate the disease. Use 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine instead. 
It is a tonic laxative of the highest order. It 
builds up and adds new strength and vigor. 
It assists the bowels to move themselves nat- 
urally and healthfull en medicine. One 
smali dose a day will cure any case, and re- 
move the cause of the trouble. It is nota 
patent nostrum. The list of ingredients gone 
with every package with explanation of their 
action. It is not nea a temporary relief, 
it is a permanent cure. ryit. Afree sam ple 
bottle for the agg 3 von gonety 
122 Seneca Building, Buffalo, N 

For sale by all leadirg at Df 











chests. 





PACKING CHIFFONIERE 


In the good old Summer time you need pack- 
away space and plenty of it. All the winter gar- 
ments of ‘the household, with the heavy blankets, 
outside wraps, etc., must be stored in drawers or 


For years we have sold Chests. Now for the 
first time we bring out a Packing Chiffonitre. It 
is, as its name suggests, of extra large size and 
enormous capacity. There are seven deep drawers, 

We build it straight and solid for the strict 
business in hand. No money is wasted on decora- 
tions, but there are paneled sides and easy sliding 
drawers. We guarantee the construction at a special 


price of $10 75. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 











to hold it. 
Send for our free booklet. 


Adults’ ase. Youths’ esc. Children’s esc. By mail or at dealers’. 


Only in a Yellow 
mouth, Bristles in irregular tu! 
This means much to le ee a only ones who like ous brush, 





The finest dentifrice is helpless without me. 


Box—for your ection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
between the 


teeth. Hole in handle and hoo« 






FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 











 - Write : 
“ dE CeUReH. PRICES. 


AT MANU 


FACTURERS CARPETS 


6538 


WASMINCTOX S1., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.., 


AND UPHOLSTERY 


BOSTON. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Correction 


In The Congregationalist for 11 July, page 
46, there is a paragraph beginning, “The 
London Examiner indorzes an earnest protest 
against Rev. R. J. Campbell’s preaching of 
universal salvation.” I write te say that the 
statement is entirely without foundation and 
to ask that you will be good enough to correct 
it. -  B. Dennison, Sub Editor. 

[The Congregationalist asks pardon from 
its contemporary. The quotation in the para- 
graph referred to was from the Christian.— 
EDITORS. } 


Why Committees Are Conservative 


The Confessions of a Candidate, in your 
issue of July 18, might be read with profit by 
sitters in the pews generally, especially so if 
the pastorate is vacant. 

If Peripatetikos had taken into his confi- 
dence almost any intelligent pewholder at the 
beginning of his candidating he might have 
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been told that being a bachelor, enjoying a 
social cigar, belonging to a club, or paying 
more attention to the spirit than to the con- 
ventionalities, would lessen his chances of 
being “‘ called.” 

Is this strange? Does not the bachelor 
minister have decided limitations? To what 
extent can he enter into the joys and sorrows 
of the home life of his parishioners? Phillips 
Brooks may be quoted, but there are few men 
like Phillips Brooks. 

The social cigar may be entirely harmless, 
but how about the many mothers in the con- 
gregation who are trying to bring up their 
boys to leave tobacco alone? 

Then the club. If the club stands for ex- 
clusiveness, if it is for the few, it is not 
strange that a feeling of resentment is in the 
hearts of the many who are shut out. 

Again, is it not well for a public teacher to 
pay attention to both the spirit and the con- 
ventions, at least to do so during the process 
of education that teaches the spirit is more 
than the letter? 

The writer has known good and true minis- 
ters whose inflaence was sadly marred by 
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some of the very things that Peripatetikos 
evidently thinks should scarcely militate 
against the prospective pastor. And were he 
oa a committee to fill a vacant pastorate, 
while no one of them would be fatal to a can- 
didate, he could not but regard it as a disad- 
vantage. Rusticvus. 
Germantown, Pa. 





A movement for federating the universities 
of the British Empire, started in England by 
Sir Gilbert Parker, is very favorably received. 
At a recent dinner in London of the Allied 
Colonial Universities, Premier Balfour heart- 
ily approved of it, not only as a means of pro- 
moting sound learning, but sound patriotism. 
It is proposed to link together British univer- 
sities with a view to the formation of colonial 
sections in school museums, to organized ex- 
change of work already done, to nature study 
and history study in common, etc. President 
Harper of Chicago University, who is now in 
Europe, could give our Eoglish friends valu- 
able points in the direction of university 
federation. 
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Canadian Jottings 

The Maritime Union 

The Union of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick met at Truro, July 16-20, the devotional 
spirit, evangelism and missions being as usual 
a@ marked feature of the program. Concur- 
rence was taken in the debt-raising scheme 
now before thechurches, and attention turned 
to the rapidly growing city of Sydney as a 
place for planting a church. Many Congre- 
gationalists from New England are believed 
to be among recent arrivals in that city. 


The Sunday Question 

The promoters of Sunday observance have 
received a set back by the decision ef the 
Privy Council that the Ontario Lord’s Day 
act is unconstitutional. The law goes back 
now to the statutes before Confederation 
which permit Sunday excursions and the run- 
ning of electric cars. Dominion legislation 
will doubtless now be asked for. 


Our Grewing Time 

The trade returns for the past six months 
show a wonderful growth, and are $43,000,000 
in excess of the similar period last year, 
which was a record one in its great increase. 
The building of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
not only to the Pacific as already outlined, but 
to Moncton in the East, will tap a great area 
of new territory, and add incalculably to 
Canada’s further growth and development. 

J. P. G. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


A Bombay newspaper gives a list of ten Mo- 
hammedans bapt zed within the last eighteen 
months. One of them, a doctor, will go as 
a@ missionary to Persia. 


Bishop Warne reports a change for the bet- 
ter both in temperance and morals among the 
American soldiers in Manila, but says that 
there is still much room for improvement. - 


Viscount Watanabe of Japan, a prominent 
statesman and a Baddhist, warns Christians 
against the idea that Christianity must bs 
modified to meet the needs of Japan. One 
reason for the deterioration of Buddhism, he 
says, has been its modification to suit Japanese 
ideas. His conelusion is a striking testimony 
to the religious decay of his own faith, “I do 
not say that Baddhism is not a religion, but 
when I ask my:self how many modern Bud- 
dhists there are that have religious life in their 
souls, I answer, None.” 


The fiftieth anniversary of the declaration 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary by Pope Pius 1X. is to be celebrated 
next December. The late pope committed 
the arrangements to four cardinals in a letter 
in which he said, “ At all times, and in all 
trials and persecutions, the church has had 
recourse to Mary, and in her has ever found 
solace and protection.” It is hard to realize 
that the extreme Mariolatry which charac- 
terizes the Roman Catholic Church is in its 
present authority and intensity little more 
than half a century old. 


" DISTRESSING STOMACH DISEASE 








and constipation, as well as a regulator of the 
kidneys and liver. 

nly one dose a day, and a cure begins with 
first dose. No matter how long or how 
much you have suffered you are certain of 
ith one smali dose a day of Drake’s 

Wine, and to convince you of this 
fact the Drake Formula Company, 24 Dear- 
born Street, C IL, will send a trial 
bottle of Drake's Wine, free and 
prepaid, 


reader of The Congrega- 
to make a thorough test 

this splendid tonic Palmetto remedy. 
postal card or letter will be your only expense. 


iE. 


& 
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NSIDERING the cost of 
labor, of applying it, and 
its great covering capacity, 
Pure White Lead is not only the 
cheapest Paint in the first cost, 
but because of its extreme dura- 


bility is by far the cheapest in the 


ARMSTRONG 4 MeKELVY 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS a J 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 










Seay end. 


St. Louis. 


SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 


Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 
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Furthermore, no scraping or 
burning will be required when 
repainting becomes necessary. 


If interested in paint or painting, address, 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





The Black Hills 
Yellowstone Park 


anda score of other places of interest 
to the courist are reached by the com- 
lete train service of the Chicago & 
orth-Western Ry. Especially low 
rates now in effect from Chicago and 
all points east for the summer season. 


St. Paul 


Minneapolis 


Four trains daily from Chicago, rate 
of $16 round trip throughout the 


summer; $20 round trip Chicago to 
Duluth. 

Excellent daily train service to the 

various summer resorts of Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan and Minnesota, 
the Hot Springs of South Dakota, 
the mountain resorts of Colorado and 
Utah, and to Yellowstone National 
Park, California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Alaska. 
Summer tourist rates in eftect from Chicago 
and all — east. A series of booklets, one 
of which is descriptive of Colorado, another 
of California, and another entitled ‘Hints to 
Tourists for 1903,” with detailed information 
regarding routes, rates and schedules will be 
promptly mailed upon application to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER OC. & N.-W. Ry., 
OHICAGO, ILL. 
NW37 








What do people go 
to Lancaster for? 
Why, there is no other place like it. Send 
for booklet to 
E. A. DORE, 


Lancaster Inn, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


RB all kinds of Church and Sunday Scheel 











HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Eowarps & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 Nerth William St., N. ¥. 


NOW READY 


The Serial which has been running in The Con- 
gregationalist and The Interior, entitled 


The Annie Laurie Mine 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 








Pp. 397. With numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. $1.50. 


This remarkable story is full of action, true 
to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
pose. It has had strong commendations from 
notable literary critics and its publication in 


‘| attractive book form will be welcomed by 


thousands who have read it as a serial. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicace 
For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 


A Book of 


Devotional Services 


By Rev. JOHN HUNTER and Rev. REVEN THOMAS 


Containing thirty Responsive Readings from 
Scriptureand many very appropriate Prayers, 
Responsive Services and Collects suitable for 
Festival occasions, Sacraments, Children’s 
Sunday, etc. Used in many of our best 
churches and valuable to any minister apart 
from its use in the congregation. 

We bought the balance of the edition and, 
as we are soon to publish a new service book 
by Dr. Thomas, we offer these at 30 cts. each, 
postpaid, or $20.00 per 100, by express, to. 
close them out, Only a few hundred in stock. 
Former price 75 cts. 


Will you have a sample copy to examine? 





The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Along the Connecticut 


NEW HOMES 


A council at Palmer, July 21, dismissed Rev. 
F. B. Harrison, commending him cordially to 
his new parish at Brantford, Ont., and with- 
out rising approved the choice of his succes- 
sor, Rev. M. O. Patton, who was installed at 
the evening service, Rev. C. M. Clark of 
Haverhill preaching the sermon. Mr. Patton 
comes with a record of eight prosperous years 
at Prospect Street Church, Newburyport, and 
with a growing literary reputation. 

Also from that end of the state comes Rev. 
Frank E Butler te assume the pastorate at 
South Hadley Falls. A graduate of Amherst 
and Hartford, Mr. Butler brings to this im- 
portant field a wealth of experience gained in 
sixteen years at Housatonic, Mass., Carthage, 
Mo., and Union Church, South Weymouth. 
Hampden Conference anticipates much from 
these additions. 

A little farther up the Connecticut, another 
Butler, Willis H., is locating at Edwards 
Church, Northampton, which called him some 
months ago. He comes from the opposite cor- 
ner of the state, and preached his valedictory 
at Williamstown, July 26. Speaking of But- 
lers, there is another a little above these two, 
Rev. Edward P. of Sunderland, almost the 
dean and for many years the scribe of Frank- 
lin Conference, and president of the Laurel 
Park Chautauqua. 


AWAY FROM HOME 


Springfield pastors are for the most part on 
vasation. Dr. Goodspeed is abroad for three 
months, and the assistant pastor, Rev. How- 
ard Mudie, is in full charge of First Church. 
Dr. Moxom, also, is abroad, and the South is 
closed for August. Drs. W. E. Barton of Oak 
Park and F. E. Dewhurst of Chicego supplied 
in July. Dr. Hadlock is in Maine and New 
Hampshire, Mr. Hall in Connecticut and New 
York, and Mr. Kilbon in the Berkshires ; their 
churches— Olivet, North and Park—being 
closed. Dr. Woodrow is at Cottage City, and 
among the supplies at Hope are Drs. J. L. 
Scudder of Jersey City and G. E. Martin of 
Lowell. Emmanuel has a program of candi- 
dating for summer diversion. Lona. 





The London Times has word of an outbreak 
n Persia against the Babis, the members of 
the reforming Mohammedan sect founded 
in 1843. It occurred in the city of Yezd 
and lasted for two days with every form of 
massacre and outrage. 
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CHANGE 
Quit Coffee and Got Well. 


A woman’s coffee experience is interesting. 
“For two weeks at a time I have taken no 
food but skim milk, for solid food would fer- 
ment and canse such a pressure of gas and 
such distress that I could hardly breathe 
at times, also excrutiating pain and heart 
palpitation and all the time I was so nervous 
and restless. 

“From childhood up I bad been a coffee and 
tea drinker, and for the = ast 20 years I have 
been trying different physicians but could 
get only og yrary relief. Then I read an 
article telling how some one had been cured 
by leaving off coffee and drinking Postam 
and it seemed so pleasant just to read about 
py health I decided to try Postum in place 
ot coff 

ye ate the change from coffee to Postum 
and such a change on ey is in me that I don’t 
feel like the same We all found Pos- 
tum delicious an like j it better than coffee. 
My health now is wonderfuily good. 

“As soon as I made the site from coffee 
to Postum I got better and now all of my 
troubles are gone. I am fleshy, my food as- 
‘similates, the pressure in the est znd palpi- 
tation are all gone, my bowels are lar, 
have no more stomach trouble and my - 
aches are gone. Remember I did Bos use 
medicines at all— just left off coffee and drank 
Postum steadily.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Send to the Co. for 
extension.of time on the 
test for 735 money peed 


ionlars by mail of 
$7,500.00 ecoks con- 





Summer in Cleveland Churches 


Dr. Steiner, just from Bussta and the Life of Tol- 
stoi, supplies at Euclid Avenue. Dr. Hiatt lives at 
Kelley’s Island, Rev. Rufus Aptborp supplies First 
in August. Dr. Morgan Wood planned to lecture 
at eleven Chautauqua Assemblies and to preach 
every Sunday, but, just as he was about to begin 
this program, he was stricken with typhoid fever 
and taken to Lakeside Hospital. Plymouth is open 
Sunday mornings. At Pilgrim everything goes on 
except the Sunday school. Mr. Rothrock has 
already had his vacation, at St. Ignace, and Dr. 
Mills now goes to New England. Grace maintains 
morning service in August, and Rev. E. T. Mac- 
Mahon goes East. At Bethlehem Mr. Prucha and 
Mrs. Mills stay by for the summer. Dr. Schauffler 
has reached London on his European trip. Mr. 
Whitlock goes to Canada the last of August. Mr. 
Dietrich of Highland makes short trips away on his 
yacht. The second service is a vesper, with occa- 
sional union in the outdoor meetings on the West 
Side. Mr. George of Trinity goes to Georgian Bay. 
The chureh keeps up morning service, and for the 
second meeting unites, as does Euclid Avenue, in the 
open air service, at 4 o’clock,in Wade Park. Mr. 
Musil, at Cyril, has had student help, and remains 
at work for the summer. At North Chureh Mr. 
Lemmon is doing a great work in building, and can- 
not think of vacation. Mr. Swartz of East Church 
and the City Missionary Society took his rest early, 
in California, and returned to work Aug. 1. For 
four Sundays of his absence, the deacons levied on 
the ministerial church members, Drs. Ladd and 
Fraser, and Rev. Messrs. G. R. Berry and W. D. 
Gray for one Sunday each. J.G. F. 





Comity in Washington State 


An event of unusual promise for our d ina- 


Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


drozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures b killing 
disease germs. sed and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
a signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 


Qe Cetactarcticr oie 


aluable Booklet on the 
treatment of diseases. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS . 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.o:Kendai Green, Mass. 
H&stincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZ¥FS 
ESTABLISHED 1827 

















tion in eastern Washington was the dedication, 
July 19, of a beautiful new house of worship at 
Dayton, Wn. 

For several years the old building has been in- 
adequate, and its location near the railroad has 
been a source of annoyance. Through the hearty 
co-operation of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, the lot occupied by the latter society, 
very centrally situated, was sold to the Congrega- 
tionalists, and a considerable number of Presby- 
terians united both in the financial and spiritual 
support of our church. 

A tasteful and convenient house of worship, built 
upon a foundation of native stone, has been erected 
at a cost of over $8,000, including site. The plan 
is of a rectangular auditorium with two wide al- 
coves, one separated by a rolling door to be used 
for a prayer meeting room. With these side rooms 
the church will seat nearly 400. The pews are of 
oak, and a Brussels carpet has been given by the 
Ladies’ “ Halpine” Society, at a cost of $400. The 
church is lighted by electricity. The basement will 
be used for Sunday school and social purposes. 
Three impressive memorial windows have been 
placed: one in memory of Mr. George Echler, a 
former resident; another by the Endeavor Society, 
and a third in honor of the pastors: Rev. E. W. 
Allen, Rev. E. R. Loomis, President Penrose of 
Whitman College, Rev. Messrs. F. B. Doane, M. B. 
Morris and J. D. Jones. 

The dedication sermon was preached by Pres. 
8. B. L. Penrose, D. D., on The Open Door of the 
Church. An interdenominational service included 
the pastors of other local churches, and Dr. Van 
Patten, the former pastor of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, brought his greetings to the 
cburch that so many of his members have helped 
to build. In the evening a Congregational rally 
was held, with addresses by Rev. Messrs. Austin 
Rice and W. W. Scudder, Jr., superintendent of 
home missions. The dedication prayer was by 
Rev. Samuel Greene, state superintendent of Sun- 
day school work. 

The church was dedicated free from debt, a re- 
sult largely due to the rare courage and practical 
wisdom of Rev. J. D. Jones, who has had good suc- 
cess in winving the confidence and enlisting the 
support of business and professional men. As 
Dayton is the county seat, it is hoped that this 
enthusiastic forward step will mark an increase 
in the strength of Congregationalism throughout 
Columbia County. A. BR. 





. Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate, 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 
mae ~~ ee grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to 
end, 


—Aubrey Thomas de Vere, 





‘Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. R, Rochester, N.Y. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 
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have been cured by us. dell = be taken at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Southern California’s Metropoli- 
tan. Temple 


An event of special interést to Congrégationalists 
in southern California-has been the dedication of 
the new house of worship of First Church, Los 
Angeles, It is no easy problem for the metropoli- 
tan church in a city which has of late years been 
growing more rapidly than any other in the United 
States to keep pace with the need for ever larger 
accommodations. In its brief life of thirty-five 
years it has had to build four structures, each 
larger than its predecessor. The last of these, 
seating 1,400, has just been completed and dedi- 
cated after four days of special services, in which 
the leading denominations of the city joined. 

The building is in the fourteenth century Gothic 
style, its large tower modeled after the famous 
one of Magdalen College, Oxford. The internal ar- 
rangements are marvelously complete, the parish 
building, for example, containing twenty class- 
rooms, for the use of the Bible school and the 
Endeavor Societies. The acoustic properties of the 
auditorium are perfect, and the whole edifice, with- 
out lavish expenditure or ostentatious decoration, 
is richly harmonious and restful to the eye. The 
cost was about $102,000, and the church, thanks 
to the strenuous, self-sacrificing endeavors of the 
two pastors, is free of debt. 

The achievement is notable for a church organ- 
ization without large wealth and which for many 
yous has been heavily burdened with the debt 

eft over from its last building. This was recog- 
nized in the dedication services, and a well-de- 
served tribute of love and honor was paid by the 
city pastors to Dr. W. F. Day—now pastor emeritus 
—who has given himself unsparingly to his people 
and to every good work, and whose labors are now 
crowned with this complete equipment for service 
on the part of the church to which he has minis- 
tered. His son, Rev. William Horace Day, now 
the pastor, is deeply interested in all forms of social 
work, and will emphasize social and institutional 
features of church life. Few churches in the West 
have a wider field of influence. H. K. 





Suggestive Sermon Topics 
CHAPTERS IN THE LIFE OF JOSEPH 


The Dreams of Youth—Air Castles. 

The Pit Experlence—The Day Which Determines 
Future Weal or Woe. 

Pushing to the Front—The Upward Steps in Life, 

The Climax Reached—The Day when Hopes and 
Dreams are Realized. 

The Brothers Again and the Changing of the 
Scenes—The Reverses of Life. 

Retribution—The Seamy Side of Life. 

Joseph and His Father—The Tender and Beauti- 
ful Side. 

kev. W. H Hopkins. Denver, Col. 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH 


The Judgments of History: 
Personalities as World Forces—The Inflexibility of 
the Moral Order—Religion as an Historical Asset 
for Life and Work. 


WAITED 30 YEARS 
For the Proper Foed. 
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A man who was a semi-invalid for 30 years 
got well in about a month ot » found the 
right empl a el ee “ Whe was nine- 
teen yee a savere wana a hs 

hoi a after yore parving 
was left in a pitiable cond 
—~ "0 shattered 


“My nervous system 

that 1 bad’ to walk with a cane for six 
on my feet and my 
distended. This was 
thirty pores ago and since that time I have 
heal sen I had tried 
doctor after doctor, until 6 months ago I 
saw an article about Grape Nats that 1 im- 

pegeget 3 me, so [ thought I would try it. 

I gave Grape-Nuts a trial, more as 
et. BE to eat than with any idea it would 
SE ey 

ept r antil now 
have colts 7 pa . and 4 feel lik ike another 
ne. I Ao “in health than I have 
since boyhood and am strong and con- 
tented. Grape-Pe food hel me after 
everyeins else failed, and I look - 3 n this as 


evid f the by onium e 
food.” Name given Post as Co Co., ot Matis 


= he Co. for fenlars by mail of 
extension of time on the $7,500.00 cooks con- 
test for 735 money prizes, 


ths tedlccane new skta: 





The Transformation of Political Sclence—Faith as a 
Social Solvent—Through Hiimanity to God, 
Thé Ultimate Lessons of Biology: 
Thé Costliness of Life—The Revelation of Pain— 
Persistence through Sacrifice, 
The Open Doors of Psychology : 
The Pursuit of Selfhood—The Stream of Life and 
the Conscious Unit—The Continuous New Birth 
The Unchallenged Foundations of Ethics: 
The Moral Nature of All Interrogation—The Futility 
of Conduct without Spirituality—God, the Source 
and End of Moral Thought. 


Dr. A. A. Berle. Chicago, Iu. 


SPIRITUAL THRIFT 


The Cake that Needed Turning. 
The Ax that Needed Whetting. 
The Field that Needed Weeding. 
The Bag that Needed Mending. 


Rev. R. W. Brokaw. Utica, N. Y. 


THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR SUCCESSORS 


In England—Persecution. 

In Plymouth—Exile. 

In Boston—Progress. 

In Salem— Delusion. 

In Cambridge—Education. 

In Lexington—Liberty. 

In Concord - Literature. 

In West Roxbury (Brook Farm)—Communism. 
In Rutland «“ The Cradle of Ohio”) —Expansion. 
C. O. Grieshaber. Shelby, Mich. 


The Right of Way. 

Every Man His Own Prophet. 

Standard Weight. 

The Ear-Marks of Service. 

The Expensiveness of Sin. 

On the Road—an address to the “ Gideons.” 
The Plus Sign in Character. 


Rev. J. W. Bailey. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GREAT CHARACTERS AND THEIR LIFE TEACH- 
INGs 


Phillips Brooks—Optimist, Preacher. 

Charles Kingsley—The Curistian Socialist and the 
Man. 

George William Curtis—The Great Independent. 

Florence Nightingale—The Pioneer Nurse. 

Horace Mann—Educational Reformer. 

Marcus Aurelius—The Moral Hero of Pagan An- 
tiquity. 

Abraham Lincoln—The Man of the People. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson—The Seer. 

Under the auspices of First Church, Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

Rev. Warren Morse, Minister. 





The Eclipse of a Soul. 
Divorce between God and Man. 


FOUR CURRENT QUESTIONS 


Can a consistent Christian be successful in busi 
ness? 

Did Jesus say anything which will help us solve 
the conditions which array capital and labor against 
each other? 

What is the most serious defect in the life and 
work of the average church of Christ? How can it 
be removed? 

What is the greatest peril that threatens the 
American people? How may it be averted? 

These questions were taken up in Sunday evening 
discourses, the pastor having invited letters and 
opinions with reference thereto. 

Rev. C. L. Kloss Webster Groves, Mo. 





IDEAL WOMANHOOD 
Portraits from the Bible Gallery 


A Woman Who Bore God’s Likeness and Lost it. 
The Queen of Christmas Day. 

A Nameless but Ideal Wife. 

Five Sisters Worth Knowing. 

A Woman Who Forgot. 

A Beautiful Orphan and what She Did. 

A Queen’s Revenge. 

Wo uan’s Lovefor Woman. . 

A Woman Who Did Her Best. 

Rev. M. R. Fishburn. Washington, D. C. 





The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand, 


And share its dewdrop with another near. 
—E. B. Browning. 
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Everything 
What does old 
style washing do to the clothes? 
Just listen to that grinding and 
crunching when they’re ru 
on the washboard. How can 


lasts longer. 


anything stand such rubbing? 
PEARLINE savesthat. Make 
sure that everything is washed 
with Pearline, simply to 699 


Save the wear 
and tear 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudiey St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to ected wit me. . Chapel 
and other special rooms connec 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 











MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St.; New York. 


Send for our Free Booklet. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


Marconi Wireless 


(ILLUSTRATED) 
a being a complete review of the Wireless Telegraph 
System as established up to date. Contains 32 Half- 
‘one Engravings from Photographs. 56 Pages. 
Matlled Free on Application 
Address Department No. 15 


MUNROE @ MUNROE 


BROAD EXCHANGE BLDG., New York, N. Y. 
CANADA LIFE BLDG., Montreal, Canada 
GAFF BUILDING, Chicago, Lilinois 


Send for sample copy of the 


Weekly Marconigram 


Same address as above 


3 0 0 7 Yes, It’s an Actual Fack 
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BUT SECURITY. 

Bot olla for dok 
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Highest rt "a 0O., LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


WANTED ACENTS 


Everywhere by 


Large Transportation Co. 


In every city, large or quel, to place issue of stock for 
the purp se of tncreasi ag 5 its present equipment. This 
move made nece: eoaty in order to handle eee S owe 
ume new freight passenger business. The 8' 
this com y pays the Maruent regular dividends — an. 
transportation shares in the United states. ae aa 
offer made repr ative and r oncerns 0 
eesvieune everywhere to act as Pascal Agente for the 
For Complete informati n_address at once: 


iB LINE” 1602 Title & Trust Bidg., Chicago 











KEEPS 
the Biood Cool, 
the Brain Clear, 
the Liver Active 


Used by American 
Physicians for nearly 60 
dom —_ 

and 61. 
At Druggists or by mall. 





TARRANT CO. 
iy St., New York. 





EASTERN STEAMSHIP CO 


Steamers leave Foster’s Wharf at 5 P. M. daily, 
except Sunday, for Rockland, Camden, Northport, 
Belfast, Searsport, Buoksport, Winterport and 
Bangor, connecting at Rockland for Stonington, 
80. W. Harbor, No. E, Harbor, Seal Harbor and 
Bar Harbor, 


PORTLAND DIVISION 


Steamers leave India Wharf at 7 P.M. dal'y, 
Sundays included, for Portland, connecting with 
rail and steamship lines for interior and coast 
points. J. 8. CARDER, Agent. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Steamers leave Commercial Wharf at 9 A. M. 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays for Portiand, 
Eastport, Lubec and St. John, and on Mondays 
and Thursdays at 12 noon for 8t. John direct, 
connecting for Maritime Provinces. 

U. E. LAECHLER, Gen’! Agent. 


KENNEBEC DIVISION 


Steamers leave Union Wharf daily, except Sunday, 
at 6 P.M. for Popham Beach, Bath, Richmond, 
Gardiner, Hallowell and Augusta. Connections are 
made at Bath with the Boothbay and Popham 
Divisions, both to and from Boothbay Harbor, 
Popham Beach and Intermediate landings. 


SUNDAY SERVICE 
Steamers leave Boston Sundays at 9 A. M., return- 
ing from Bath same day at 6 P. M. 
F. A. JONES, Agent. 


“ All Freight via the steamers of this Company 
is insured against fire and marine risk.” 


A. H. HANSCOM, G. P. & T. A. 


CALVIN AUSTIN, V. P. & Gen’l Manager, 
Foster’s Wharf, Boston. 


RAYMOND & 
| WHITCOM B’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties under special escort will leave Bostom July 31 
and August 14 for superb Summer tours through the 


Yellowstone National Park, 


UTAH, COLORADO, Etc., 
with the outward journey from Buffalo to Duluth 


Via he GREAT LAKES. 


Also on the same dates and August 28, parties will 
leave for the Park and return. 
California party via Yellowstone Park, August 12. 
Grand Tour Around the World, September 8. 
Short Summer Tours to the Leading Eastern Resorts on 
frequent dates. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington Street, opp. Old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Historic Boston 


is doubtless the best 
guide to Boston and 
its suburbs ever is- 


HISTORIC BESTON 


sued. Has good 


maps and about 100 

illustrations. Old or! 

dents find things in 
a are glad to know and visitors 
by studying it do more intelligent 
sight-seeing in a day than they 
could without it in a week. 


Paper, 25 cts., postpaid; cloth, 50 cts. 





The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





=| Philip Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D., Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rev. F. B. Allen, Rev. 1. O. Rankin, W. N. McVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 














